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The  Socio-Economic  Background 

Of  the  1951-1952  Freshmen- 
At  Savannah  State  College 

By  Elson  K.  Williams** 

This  study  is  an  investigation  of  the  pre-college  back- 
ground of  the  1951-1952  freshman  students  at  Savannah  State 
College.  It  involved  an  analysis  of  their  social,  economic,  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  experiences.  The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation is:  (1)  to  furnish  educational  data  which  may  be  needed 
for  effective  teaching,  counseling  and  adjusting  the  curricula 
to  the  needs,  ability  and  interests  of  the  students;  (2)  to  supply 
data  which  may  be  helpful  for  administrators  and  teachers 
who  are  engaged  on  all  levels  of  the  educational  ladder;  and 
(3)  to  discover  relationships  between  the  pre-college  experiences 
of  the  freshmen  at  this  Institution  and  those  of  the  students  of 
similar  institutions. 

This  investigation  is  predicated  on  the  following  assump- 
tions: (1)  that  college  curricula  should  be  closely  articulated' 
with  the  pre-college  experiences  of  students;  (2)  that  an  in- 
quiry of  the  socio-economic  experiences  of  students  is  es- 
sential to  functional  revision  of  college  curricula;  and  (3)  that 
an  understanding  of  the  background  of  college  students  is  basic 
to  effective  college  teaching. 

Several  studies^  have  been  made  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
college  experiences  of  the  freshman  population  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  Negroes.  However,  the  investigator  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  has 
been  completed  which  accounted  for  Negro  students  at  this  In- 


*This  study  was  made  of  186  freshman  students  who  were  enrolled  in  Freshman 
Orientation  during  the  fall  quarter  of  1951-1952. 

**The  investigator  wishes  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  to  Dr.  W.  K.  Payne, 
President   of   Savannah   State   College   and   the   members   of  the   Research   Com- 
mittee of  Savannah  State  College  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 
'R.  W.  Davenport,  "A  Background  Study  of  a  Negro  College  Freshman  Popula- 
tion."    The  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  VIII,  No.  2   (April,  1939),  pp.  186-197. 

^Some  of  the  most  significant  investigations  include:  Charles  H.  Thompson,  "The 
Socio-Economic  Status  of  Negro  College  Students."  The  Journal  of  Negro  Educa- 
tion, II,  No.  4  (January,  1933),  pp.  26-37;  Thomas  E.  Posey,  "The  Socio-Economic 
Background  of  Freshmen  at  West  Virginia  State  College."  The  Journal  of  Negro 
Education,  II,  No.  4  (October,  1933),  pp.  466-476;  R.  K.  Davenport,  "A  Back- 
ground Study  of  a  Negro  College  Freshman  Population."  The  Journal  of  Negro 
Education,  VIII,  No.  2  (April,  1939),  pp.  186-197;  and  Ambrose  Caliver,  A 
Background  Study  of  Negro  College  Students.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  BuUetin  No.  8,  (1933). 


stitution  or  any  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  Ne- 
groes in  this  State. 

Questionnaires  were  administered  to  186  students  of  the 
class  who  were  enrolled  in  Freshman  Orientation.  All  of  the 
questionnaires  were  executed  and  returned.  An  analysis  was 
made  of  the  results  of  Cooperative  English  Tests,  the  Coopera- 
tive General  Achievement  Test  and  the  A.C.E.  Psychological 
Examination  for  College  Students.  In  addition,  the  writer  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  literature  on  the  background  of  freshman 
students  in  Negro  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

This  presentation  of  the  findings  is  purposefully  organ- 
ized into  four  major  parts.  The  first  part  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  description  of  the  factors  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
personal  status  of  the  freshman  group.  The  second  aspect  en- 
tails an  examination  of  the  pre-coUege  experiences  of  freshman 
students  with  respect  to  their  religious,  educational,  family  and 
community  status.  The  third  part  of  the  findings  is  concerned 
with  the  economic  conditions  of  the  group  under  investigation. 
In  this  respect,  an  analysis  is  made  of  parental  occupations, 
family  income  (an  indication),  home  ownership  and  other  eco- 
nomic facets  that  are  related  to  the  pre-college  standards  of 
living  of  the  students.  The  fourth  part  of  this  presentation 
includes  a  summary  and  conclusion  of  the  findings. 

Personal   Status 

Place  of  birth — An  analysis  of  the  data  given  in  186  ques- 
tionnaires reveals  some  pertinent  information  concerning  the 
population  of  the  freshman  group.  Accordingly,  184  freshmen 
of  the  186  that  were  studied  were  born  in  the  deep  South;  two 
were  born  in  the  North;  while  none  was  born  in  the  upper 
South.  Of  the  184  freshmen  that  were  born  in  the  South — 
168  were  born  in  Georgia,  six  in  Florida,  five  in  South  Caro- 
lina, four  in  Alabama  and  one  in  Mississippi.  Of  the  two 
students  whose  places  of  birth  were  in  the  North — one  was  bom 
in  New  York;  while  the  other  was  bom  in  Michigan. 

Sex  and  age — ^With  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  freshman  stu- 
dents, the  females  outnumber  the  males  approximately  two  to 
one.  Specifically,  the  data  indicate  that  sixty-four  or  34  per 
cent  of  the  students  are  male;  while  120  or  64  per  cent  are 
female.  Two  of  the  students  that  replied  did  not  indicate  their 
sex.  The  findings  further  show  a  significant  difference  between 
the  ages  of  the  two  sexes.  In  this  matter  the  range  of  ages  for 
the  male  is  from  sixteen  to  forty — while  the  range  of  the  ages 
of  the  female  students  is  from  fourteen  to  twenty-seven.     The 


median  age  for  the  male  students  is  19.75  and  for  the  female 
student  18.7.  The  approximate  difference  in  the  median  ages 
of  the  boys  and  girls  is  twelve  months.  The  ages  of  the  students 
investigated  seem  to  be  lower  than  the  ages  of  Negro  freshmen 
that  were  studied  approximately  twenty  years  ago.  In  a  study 
that  was  made  twenty  years  ago,  Caliver  remarks:  "The  mean 
ages  of  men  and  women  are  respectively  20.21  and  19.34,  the 
difference  being  slightly  more  than  11  months.  The  group  of 
students  studied  seems  to  be  sufficiently  representative  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  typical  Negro  student  entering  col- 
lege is  about  20  years  of  age  .  .  ."'  The  median  ages  of  the 
freshman  group  under  inquiry  closely  parallel  those  (median 
age  for  men  was  19.75  and  for  women  18.572)  of  the  freshmen 
at  West  Virginia  State  College  as  recorded  in  a  study  made  by 
Posey  in  1933.' 

Residence — Data  from  the  questionnaires  clearly  indicate 
that  the  population  of  this  group  comes  from  dispersed  areas 
throughout  the  State.  The  students  under  investigation  come 
from  approximately  one-third  of  the  159  counties  of  the 
state.  Significantly  .39  per  cent  of  the  group  reside  in  Chatham 
County,  the  home  county  of  this  Institution.  Sixty-three  of  the 
186  students  reside  in  cities  with  a  population  of  20,000  or 
more.  Forty-nine  of  this  group  reside  in  Savannah.  The  re- 
mainder reside  in  small  town  communities  and  dispersed  home- 
steads. 

Social   Background 

Religious  Status — Church  membership  and  affiliation  are 
vital  indexes  to  the  religious  heritage  of  a  group.  It  seems 
pertinent  to  point  out  that  97  per  cent  of  the  group  included 
in  this  inquiry  hold  membership  in  organized  religious  bodies; 
while  approximately  2  per  cent  are  not  affiliated  with  any 
church.  Membership  of  students  and  parents  in  prevailing  de- 
nominations is  as  follows:* 

Denomination                Student  Father  Mother 

Baptist 118  110  107 

Methodist    41  38  47 

Catholic 10  4  3 

Others    11  7  11 


'Caliver,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

«Posey,  ap.  cit.,  p.  467. 

*The  data  above  are  not  to  be  construed  to  indicate  that  a  difference  may  be 

ascertained   between   the   religious   affiliation   of   parents   and   students   inasmuch 

as  the  number  of  no  replies  relating  to  parents  on  this  item  exceeded  the  number 

of  no  replies  for  students. 


With  reference  to  the  attendance  of  religious  services  by  the 
freshmea  prior  to  their  coming  to  this  Institution,  the  replies 
from  the  questionnaires  reveal  that  84.9  per  cent  attended 
church  services  regularly  and  60.8  per  cent  attended  Sunday 
School  regularly.  Furthermore,  the  replies  indicate  that  94.1 
per  cent  of  the  students  attended  church  service  voluntarily  and 

80.1  per  cent  attended  Sunday  School  voluntarily. 

Educational  Background — The  educational  status  of  the 
parents  of  students  is  particularly  significant  in  determining 
the  cultural  and  intellectual  experiences  of  pre-college  students. 
In  the  inquiry  into  the  formal  training  of  the  parents  of  the 
freshman  group,  the  results  of  the  returns  point  out  that  (1) 

24.2  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  24.8  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
had  completed  high  school;  and  (2)  1.5  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
and  3.18  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had  earned  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree as  their  highest  level  of  attainment. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  tests  administered  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  during  the  period  of  orientation  show  that  the  stu- 
dents under  investigation  compare  unfavorably  with  the  students 
on  a  national  scale  with  respect  to  intelligence  and  achievement. 
The  average  scores  on  all  the  tests  fell  in  the  lowest  group*  of 
scores  on  the  1950  National  College  Freshman  Testing  Program. 

Average*^  Score  of  Freshman  at  Savannah  State  College^ 

Psychological  Examination  English  Test      Social  Studies 

Total  Raw  Score  Total  Score       Scaled  Score 

39.4  34.6                   36.5 

Natural  Science  Mathematics 

Scaled  Score  Scaled  Score 

47.9  44.7 

In  connection  with  the  informal  training  of  the  freshmen 
the  findings  reveal  that  39.2  per  cent  of  the  students  had  family 
libraries  in  their  homes,  a  majority  of  the  students  read  news- 
papers daily;  and  a  majority  of  the  students  read  magazines 
weekly.  The  newspapers  which  were  read  with  the  greater  fre- 
quency include:  The  Savannah  Morning  News  (daily)  Pitts- 
burgh Courier  (weekly),  and  the  Savannah  Evening  Press 
(daily) ;  while  the  magazines  which  were  read  with  the  greatest 


*These  tests  included:  (1)  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination  for  College  Students 
1948  Edition  (2)  Cooperative  English  Test,  Form  Y-High  School  Level  (3)  co- 
operative  General  Achievement  Test,  Form  Z. 

**  Scores  on  the  1950  National  College  Freshman  Testing  Program  are  grouped 
in  this  descending  order:  Superior,  above  average,  average,  below  average,  poor, 
s  1951  National  College  Testing  Program:  Confidential  Report  of  Test  Results 
to  Savannah  State  College. 


frequency  include:  Life,  Ebony,  Time,  Our  World,  Look  and 
Readers'  Digest. 

The  results  of  the  findings  also  point  out  that  10.5  per 
cent  of  the  freshman  group  had  travelled  outside  of  the  United 
States  (including  veterans) ;  and  71  per  cent  travelled  outside 
of  their  home  state;  moreover,  the  greatest  amount  of  travel- 
ling experiences  to  large  cities  (one  or  more  times)  indicate 
that  sixty-two  students  had  visited  New  York  City,  twenty-two 
had  visited  Philadelphia,  sixty-two  had  visited  Atlanta,  eleven 
had  visited  Chicago  and  four  had  visited  Detroit. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  college  population  is  in- 
fluenced also  by  the  various  cultural  centers  that  are  shared 
and  are  made  available  to  all  the  people  of  the  community. 
The  physical  accessibility  to  these  cultural  media  is  vital  in 
the  growth  of  educational  experiences  of  pre-college  students. 
Accordingly,  the  results  of  the  study  show  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  have  access  to  various  types  of  cultural  or  educa- 
tional centers:  (1)  church,  167  students;  (2)  elementary 
school,  154  (3)  junior  high  school,  63;  (4)  high  school,  144; 
(5)  college,  63;  (6)  community  centers,  91;  (7)  meseum,  26; 
and  (8)  theaters,  132. 

Family  Status — The  investigator  maintains  that  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  family  life  are  directly  associated  with  the 
teacher-learning  situation  as  well  as  the  interest,  ability  and 
needs  of  students.  With  respect  to  the  marital  status  of  the  stu- 
dents, evidence  from  the  findings  reveals  that  89.9  per  cent  of 
the  students  are  single;  9.7  per  cent  are  married;  none  is  di- 
vorced; 71  per  cent  have  no  children  and  8.4  per  cent  have 
from  one  to  three  children  each.  As  to  the  marital  status  of 
the  parents,  the  findings*  show  that  69.9  per  cent  of  the  parents 
are  living  together;  5.3  per  cent  are  divorced;  6.8  per  cent 
are  separated,  but  not  divorced.  Further  data  relative  to  the 
family  status  show  that:  (1)  75.7  per  cent  of  both  parents  are 
living;  2.6  per  cent  of  both  parents  are  dead;  8.4  only  father 
is  living  and  11.1  per  cent  only  mother  is  living;  (2)  60.3  per 
cent  of  students  live  with  both  parents,  12.7  per  cent  live  with 
mother  only,  2.6  per  cent  live  with  father  only,  13.7  per  cent 
live  with  guardian,  5.8  per  cent  live  with  their  spouse,  and  1.06 
per  cent  did  not  reply  to  that  item;  and  (3)  58.8  of  the 
students  live  in  the  same  household  with  one  to  two  brothers 
and/or  sisters,  14.8  per  cent  live  in  the  household  with  one 
to  two  brothers  and  sisters,  5.  8  per  cent  live  in  the  household 


•Nine  per  cent  did  not  reply. 


with  their  stepfather  and/or  stepmother,  and  13.7  per  cent 
live  in  the  household  with  their  grandparents.  Furthermore,  it 
is  pertinent  to  point  out  the  size  of  the  family  relative  to  the 
number  of  brothers  and  sisters.  The  findings  show  that  forty- 
one  students  have  one  brother  or  sister;  nine  have  three  brothers 
and/or  sisters;  forty-one  have  four;  forty-nine  have  more  than 
four;  while  eight  students  failed  to  give  any  information  on 
this  question. 


Economic  Status 

Status  of  Employment — In  this  study,  no  efforts  were 
made  to  measure  specifically  family  income.  However,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  determine  the  number  of  people  that  was 
employed  in  the  family  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  persons 
working  in  the  family  is  one  of  the  significant  indexes  to  family 
welfare.  In  this  respect,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  show  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  families  (exclusive  of  the 
students  reporting)  are:  (1)  Each  of  fifty-nine  families  has 
one  employee   (2)   each  of  sixty  families  has  two  employees 

(3)  each  of  twenty-nine  families  has  three  employees  and  and 

(4)  each  of  seventeen  families  has  more  than  three  employees. 

The  type  of  employment  of  parents  is  significant  in  help- 
ing to  determine  the  economic  status  of  students.  The  data 
furnished  below  throw  some  some  light  on  the  income  of  the 
parents  of  freshmen  under  investigation. 


Occupation 

of  Parents'^ 

Occupation              No. 

of  Fathers 

N 

0.  of  Mothers 

No.  of  Guardians 

Beautician 

1 

Butler    

.       1 

Brickmason    

Carpenter    

.    10 

Chauffeur    

.     4 

Domestic  Worker 

17 

7 

Housewife    

86 

Landscaper    

.     4 

Minister 

6 

Mortician 

.     2 

Nurse 

3 

1 

Secretary 

1 

Teacher    

14 

3 

Skilled  laborer    .  . 

45 

7 

*  One  father  was  unemployed. 


Unskilled  laborer       36 
Farmer    28 


V 


136  122  13 

Approximately,  half  the  freshman  group  is  working  while 
attending  college.  Of  the  number  that  is  working,  almost  25 
per  cent  of  that  group  indicate  that  the  money  earned  does  not 
help  to  defray  their  educational  expenses;  23.3  per  cent  reveal 
that  the  money  earned  helps  to  pay  their  expenses  in  part; 
4.7  per  cent  pay  their  expenses  in  full  from  their  current 
earnings. 

Ownership — The  data  furnish  significant  results  relative  to 
ownership  of  homes,  farms  and  automobiles.  The  types  of 
conveniences  that  are   found   show  to  an   appreciable   degree 

Type  of  article  Per  cent  who  own  Per  cent  who  rent 

Home'  63.0  19.6 

Farm'  19.6  3.7 

Automobile  48.7 

the  standards  of  living  of  the  freshman  group.  The  findings 
reveal  also  the  number  of  students  who  have  conveniences  in 
their  homes. 


.  of  Students 

Conveniences 

67 

Gas 

168 

Electricity 

105 

Bath  tubs 

113 

Toilets 

181 

Radios 

6 

Pianos 

Furthermore,  13.2  per  cent  of  the  students  reveal  that  they  live 
in  brick  houses;  2.6  per  cent  live  in  stone  houses;  and  75.7  per 
cent  live  in  frame  houses. 

Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Implications 

1.  The  findings  are  primarily  the  results  of  data  obtained 
from  186  questionnaires  that  were  executed  by  the  fresh- 
man group. 

2.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  students  of  the  186  that  were 
investigated  are  natives  of  Georgia.    Approximately  one- 


'Only  156  students  replied. 

•Only   23.8    per   cent   of    the    freshman    group    indicated    that    their    parents    or 

guardian  lived  on  farms. 


third  of  the  group  is  from  Chatham  County;  while  one- 
fourth  is  from  Savannah. 

3.  The  female  students  outnumber  the  male  almost  two  to 
one.  The  median  ages  (19.75  for  males  and  18.7  for  fe- 
males) compare  favorably  with  those  of  Negro  students  in 
general  as  revealed  in  a  previous  investigation. 

4.  Religious  experiences  seem  to  have  formed  a  significant 
part  in  the  total  pre-college  experience. 

5.  The  educational  experience  of  the  group  is  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  below  that  of  freshmen  as  revealed  in 
the  national  testing  program.  A  large  number  of  students 
come  from  environments  that  are  seriously  lacking  of  a 
desirable  cultural  setting. 

6.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  students  are  single.  A 
majority  of  the  group  live  with  both  parents. 

7.  Most  of  the  students  come  from  homes  that  afford  low  in- 
comes. The  standard  of  living  of  the  group  is  not  conducive 
to  the  most  effective  teaching-learning  situation. 

8.  More  e^iphasis  should  be  placed  on  experiences  that  make 
for  cultural  enrichment  of  the  students'  personality  in  or- 
der to  compensate  for  the  pre-college  deficiency  of  the 
students.  Cultural  experiences  of  intra-class  and  extra- 
class  nature  should  be  more  intensively  and  extensively 
provided. 

9.  The  Institution  should  make  every  effort  to  include  college 
experiences  that  will  be  articulated  with  the  pre-college  ex- 
periences of  the  students. 

10.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  remediation.  The 
Reading  Clinic  should  be  expanded  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  more  effective  program  of  remediation  for  all  stu- 
dents who  need  this  type  of  service. 

11.  A  comprehensive  testing  program  for  the  entire  college 
should  be  instituted. 

12.  There  is  a  need  for  more  individualized  instruction. 


JO 


Social  Types 

On  a  Negro  Main  Street 

By  W.  H.  M.  Bowens 


This  is  the  report  of  a  study  of  a  Negro  main  street,  hypo- 
thetically  referred  to  as  Brown  Avenue.  This  study  is  de- 
signed to  derive,  describe  and  analyze  some  sociological  types 
that  exist  on  a  Negro  main  street.  Brown  Avenue  in  Bronz€- 
ville,  U.  S.  A.,  like  Beale  Street  in  Memphis,  Rampart  Street 
in  New  Orleans,  Filmore  Street  in  San  Francisco,  Seventh 
Street  in  Oakland,  California,  and  Second  Street  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  is  the  "main  Stem"  of  the  Negro  community  and 
the  center  of  Negro  business  activity.  Negro  main  streets  are 
reflections  of  particular  and  identifiable  interests.  They  tend 
to  develop  their  own  lingo  and  "characters."  Each  is  an  area 
of  selection  and  characterization  with  its  own  cultural  com- 
plex; a  geographical  area  which  is  characterized  by  phys- 
ical individuality,  and  the  selective  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  active  in  it.  In  short,  each  main  street  represents 
a  natural  area  which  constitutes  a  social  world  within  itself, 
with  an  appropriate  population  that  shares  common  customs, 
traditions,  and  social  ritual;  it  is  a  constellation  of  institutions, 
status  and  roles.'  Each  area  tends  to  pei-petuate  itself  by  draw- 
ing from  the  city,  the  region,  and  the  country,  those  individuals 
having  interests,  needs  and  aptitudes  more  or  less  like  those 
of  the  individuals  already  there. 

Within  the  approximately  four  and  one-half  blocks  studied 
on  Brown  Avenue  can  be  found  almost  any  type  of  business 
to  be  found  in  the  central  shopping  district  of  Bronzeville.  In 
addition  there  are  several  schools,  social  clubs,  lodges,  asso- 
ciations, professional  offices  (doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  teach- 
ers and  accountants),  religious  organizations,  social  organiza- 
tions and  agencies,  labor  unions,  and  storage  plants  of  various 
kinds.  There  are  sixty  or  more  different  types  of  businesses 
located  in  this  area.  Conspiciously  absent  are  such  businesses 
as  department  stores,  haberdasheries,  pawnshops,  super- 
markets, and  men  and  ladies'  wear  shops. 

In  an  attempt  to  learn  more  about  the  dominant  ^^Axes  of 
Life"  around  which  sociological  types  behave,  the  interview 
technique  of  the  unguided,  free  association  variety  was  em- 


'Pauline  V.  Young,  Scientific  Sdcitd  Sicrveys  and  Research,   (2d  ed.,  New  York, 
1949),  p.  493. 
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ployed.  Several  intensive,  lengthy  interviews  were  conducted 
with  various  "key"  persons  who  knew  the  purpose  of  the  study. 
The  historical  method  was  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in 
order  to  get  a  background  of  the  development  of  the  area.  Also, 
the  participant  observation  technique  was  employed  as  a  means 
of  accumulating  personal  and  historical  documents. 

As  a  point  of  departure  and  orientation  the  following 
questions  were  raised:  (1)  What  social  types  are  recognized 
by  members  of  the  various  "social  worlds"  on  Brown  Avenue? 

(2)  What  are  some  of  the  characterizations  ascribed  to  each 
social  type,  and  what  are  the  various  versions  that  different 
interest   groups   and   individuals   have   of  those   descriptions? 

(3)  What  are  the  "Axes  of  Life"  which  give  rise  to  the  types 
found  on  the  Avenue?  (4)  What  are  the  emotional  reactions 
toward  the  various  social  types,  and  under  what  conditions 
are  they  held  in  esteem  or  disapproval?  (5)  What  roles  do 
these  types  play  in  the  various  "social  worlds"?  And  (6) 
what  insights  into  the  actions  and  dominant  lines  of  interest 
and  orientations  of  the  group  may  be  gained  from  an  analysis 
of  empirically  derived  types,  as  well  as  the  "Axis  of  Life"? 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  concept  "Axis  of  Life," 
as  it  is  called  by  Strong,  means  the  "crucial  lines  of  interest  in 
the  life  of  the  group  ...  a  crucial  line  of  orientation  cutting 
across  all  classes  .  .  .  The  axes  of  life  subsume  the  major  prob- 
lems and  concerns  which  group  faces."'  The  problems  and 
concerns  "which  create  tensions  and  conflicts  in  the  various 
social  worlds  are  revealed  in  a  particular  cluster  of  social  types 
al6ng  a  corresponding  axis  of  life.""  Indeed,  these  axes, 
although  they  reflect  crucial  lines  of  orientation  for  the  group 
as  a  whole,  have  different  meanings  for  different  persons  within 
the  group,  due  to  the  differences  in  interests,  ideals,  experi- 
ences, aspirations  and  desires  of  each. 

Although  these  "Axes  of  Life"  are  interdependent,  some 
are  much  more  crucial  than  others.  The  Primary  "Axis  of  Life" 
serves  as  the  principal  motivating  force  in  the  activities  and 
orientations  of  the  group,  thereby  forming  a  core  of  common 
interests,  and  initiating  a  course  of  action  for  the  entire  group. 
It  serves  as  a  common  rallying  point  around  which  the  senti- 
ments, hopes,  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  group  become 
crystallized  and  mobilized.    In  short,   "It  centralizes  the  as- 


zSamuel    M.    Strong,    "Social    Types    in    a    Minority    Group:    Formulation    of    a 
Method,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (March,  1943),  p.  565. 

^Ibid. 
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pirations  and  the  outlook  on  life  of  the  members.""  Subor- 
dinate "Axes  of  Life'  are  being  constantly  modified  by  the 
Primary  ""Axis  of  Life.'' 

Therefore  this  study  is  controlled  by  the  hypothesis  that 
in  every  social  milieu  certain  social  types  are  orientated  around 
certain  dominant  interests  or  "Axes  of  Life,"  and  that  these 
social  types  have  meaning — a  special  meaning — within  a  par- 
ticular social  setting. 

"Negro-White  Relations"  —  {Primary  Axis) 

The  Brown  Avenue  business  district  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  forces  of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination. 
Being  set  off  as  a  "Negro"  business  district,  and  cut  off  from 
the  general  society  as  a  Negro  "main  drag,"  this  area  has 
tended  to  intensify  race  consciousness,  and  to  magnify  the 
desire  of  the  majority  of  its  constituents  to  become  a  part  of 
the  larger  society.  Thus,  the  over-all  conduct  of  the  constituents 
of  this  area  is  primarily  geared  toward  improving  the  nature 
of  Negro-white  relations  in  the  face  of  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation. On  the  other  hand,  many  accommodative  institutions, 
and  much  behavior  that  is  accommodative  have  arisen  to  offset 
the  humiliation  of  not  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  the  larger  community.  For  instance,  the  Negro  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  a  counterpart  of  the  white  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  set  up  to  foster  greater  efficiency  in  the  Negro 
businessmen,  in  terms  of  the  business  techniques  used  by  the 
dominant   group. 

The  social  type,  "uncle-tom,"  is  the  one  who  has  developed 
a  technique  of  accomodation  toward  the  dominant  group;  how- 
ever, the  members  of  the  group  resent  the  conduct  of  the  "uncle- 
tom,"  because  the  "uncle-tom"  is  "dangerous,"  he  will  "sell 
out  his  people  for  a  few  dollars."  As  one  informant  puts  it, 
when  referring  to  Mr.  "C,'  a  prominent  businessman  on  the 
Avenue : 

He's  another  greedy  soul.  Crazy  about 
money,  and  dangerous  too,  because  he'll  step  on 
anybody  who  gets  in  his  way.  And  he'll  do  a 
little  "uncle-tomming,"  if  it  becomes  necessary. 
When  he  bought  that  business  up  there,  he  told 
the  white  newspapers  downtown  that  he  would 
continue  to   observe  the   racial  pattern   in  the 


'Ibid.,  p.  566 
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South,  and  would  do  nothing  to  change  it. 

Course  now  man,  I'm  not  playing  Mr.  "C" 
cheap,  because  he  does  have  a  lot  of  money  and 
a  lot  of  influence,  even  though  he  is  an  "uncle- 
torn." 

Mr.  "H."  who  is  a  politician,  and  social  welfare  agency 
executive,  is  also  regarded  as  an  "uncle-tom."  A  look  at  his 
conduct,  and  how  he  is  regarded  on  the  Avenue  indicate  fur- 
ther the  conduct  of  the  "uncle-tom."  According  to  one  in- 
formant: 

Man,  he's  an  ass,  one  of  the  biggest  "uncle- 
toms"  in  the  city.  You  know  anyone  who  gets 
money  from  the  greater  Bronzevelle  Community 
Chest  is  an  "uncle-tom."  Of  course  you  can't 
discount  him  as  a  leader.  Anyone  who's  built 
that  agency  like  he  has,  must  have  some 
influence. 

Thus,  the  "uncle-tom"  is  one  who  conducts  himself  toward 
whites  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  perpetuate  segregation  and 
discrimination.  The  "uncle-tom"  is  resented,  and  is  seldom 
allowed  to  represent  the  group  interests  in  a  capacity  of  leader- 
ship, because  he  tends  to  delay  integration  of  the  group  into 
the  "mainstream."  Even  though  an  individual  may  be  in- 
tensely disliked  for  playing  the  role  of  an  "uncle-tom,"  he  may 
be  very  much  admired  for  playing  other  roles  associated  with 
other  more  likeable  social  types. 

Another  social  type  which  falls  along  this  Primary  Axis 
is  the  "diplomat."  The  "diplomat"  is  regarded  as  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  "uncle-tom,"  because  he  is  "polished,"  has 
more  education,  and  is  smart  enough  to  make  members  of  the 
group  feel  that  he's  really  fighting  for  their  best  interests  when, 
actually,  he's  "selling  them  out"  for  his  own  personal  gain. 
As  one  informant  put  it,  in  reference  to  Mr.  "H,"  a  well-known 
politician  and  social  welfare  agency  executive: 

Of  course,  you  know  Mr.  "H"  is  a  "diplo- 
mat" .  .  .  that's  the  new,  polite  term  for  "uncle- 
tom."  Mr.  "H"  is  lowdown.  Besides,  he's  a 
dictator — He  doesn't  get  along  with  Mr.  "F" 
because  Mr.  "F"  (a  prominent  politician  and 
newspaperman)  is  not  an  "uncle-tom."  You  see 
Mr.  "F"  doesn't  have  much  education,  therefore 
he's  not  a  "diplomat." 
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The  "diplomat,"  then,  is  not  trusted  as  much  as  the  "uncle- 
tom,"  because  he's  "smart"  and  makes  people  think  he's  on 
their  side  when  really  he's  "selling  them  out." 

The  final  social  type  derived  along  this  primary  axis, 
"Negro-White  Relations,"  is  "the  fighter."  The  "fighter"  is 
one  who  "stands  up  for  equal  rights  and  full  integration  now; 
he  is  not  a  gradualist.  The  "fighter"  will  not  "sell  out"  to 
whites;  he  has  his  own  ideas  of  freedom  and  equality,  and 
sticks  to  them.  Mr.  "L,"  a  prominent  attorney  and  politician 
is  regarded  as  a  "fighter."     He  was  described  by  an  informant: 

I  know  Mr.  "L"  has  had  his  life  threatened. 
A  "crackex"  drove  up  to  him  on  the  corner  of 
Temple  and  Brown  one  day  and  said  to  him, 
YOU'RE  Mr.  "L,"  aren't  you?"  He  said, 
"Yes,"  and  the  "cracker"  said,  "Your  days  are 
numbered.  We're  going  to  get  you,"  and  drove 
on  off.  Mr.  "L"  didn't  tell  anyone  about  it  until 
much  later,  but  he  admitted  that  he  was  scared 
stiff,  and  a  little  "shaky,"  and  that's  not  like 
him,  because  he's  always  been  courageous,  he's 
a  "fighter."  He'll  stand  up  and  speak  his  con- 
victions to  these  "crackers."  But  mind  you,  he 
didn't  let  that  threat  stop  him,  he  kept  right  on 
fighting. 

Mr.  "L"  will  go  down  into  these  little 
towns,  and  talk  to  these  Negroes  down  there  with 
threats  of  violence  hanging  over  his  head. 

The  "fighter,"  then,  represents  a  means  of  helping  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  segregation  and  discrimination,  which  is 
imposed  upon  the  Negro  community  by  the  dominant  group, 
and  as  such,  becomes  a  very  much  liked  social  type. 

"Business" 

Another  crucial  and  all  pervasive  line  of  interest  on  the 
Avenue  is  business.  Brown  Avenue's  businessmen,  like  all 
other  businessmen  are  primarily  interested  in  making  money. 
The  desire  for  profit  is  a  dominant  motivating  factor,  and 
such  social  types  as  the  "smart"  businessman  and  the  "Negro" 
businessman,  exhibit  behavior  characteristic  of  this  interest. 

Brown  Avenue's  Negro  businessmen  are  not  only  business- 
men, but  many  are  considered  leaders  by  the  members  of  the 
Negro   group.      As   leaders  and  as  businessmen  they  exhibit 
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certain  types  of  behavior  which  have  been  "typed"  by  the 
persons  in  their  business  world,  and  in  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  This  study  has  been  concerned  with  these  persons 
in  their  business  world. 

The  "smart"  businessman  is  a  businessman,  not  a  "Negro" 
businessman.  He  knows  his  business  as  well  as  any  member 
of  the  dominant  group,  and  is  not  concerned  with  the  Negro 
race  as  such;  he's  busy  trying  to  measure  up  to  the  business 
standards  of  the  dominant  group.  Since  this  represents  the 
desire  of  the  group  as  a  whole  to  become  integrated  into  the 
"mainstream"  of  American  economic  life,  the  "smart"  business- 
man is  admired.     As  an  informant  put  it: 

Mr.  "A"  is  a  cold,  calculating  businessman, 
doesn't  give  a  damn  about  anything  concerning 
the  race.  He's  all  for  Mr.  "A."  He  and  Mr. 
"C"  don't  get  along  with  each  other,  you  know, 
however  they  get  along  well  enough  to  run  their 
business  together  successfully. 

Mr.  "A"  is  a  cold,  calculating  businessman, 
not  a  "Negro"  businessman,  but  a  businessman. 
Just  like  the  average  American  businessman, 
he's  conservative.  You  can't  get  him  to  take  a 
stand  on  anything  for  the  Negro.  About  the 
only  thing  he  will  take  a  stand  on  is  how  a  busi- 
ness should  be  started  or  operated.  He'll  serve 
on  boards  of  directors  for  businesses  and  things 
like  that,  but  he  stays  away  from  politics  and 
controversial  issues  concerning  race. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  "A,"  himself,  he  had  the  following 
to  say:  "Negroes  will  get  their  civil  rights  when  they  become 
efficient.  The  only  thing  the  white  man  will  respect  is  efficiency 
and  money."  This  statement  tends  to  support  other  people's 
opinion  of  Mr.  "A."  Other  persons  were  described  as  "smart" 
businessmen,  but  Mr.  "A"  is  typical  of  them. 

The  "black-jew"  as  a  social  type,  like  the  popularly  de- 
fined Jewish  businessman,  is  defined  as  "one  who  knows  how 
to  make  money,"  "one  who  knows  how  to  run  a  business;  for 
this  he  is  admired;  on  the  other  hand,  the  "black-jew"  is  dis- 
liked, because  he's  a  "greedy  and  stingy"  person.  He  tries  to 
make  all  the  money,  "even  if  it  means  stepping  on  other  peo- 
ple's toes."  A  look  at  the  behavior  of  Mr.  "C,"  a  successful 
businessman,    popularly    known   as   a    "black-jew,"    will   give 
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some  indication  of  the  behavior  of,  and    attitude    toward    a 
"black-jew"  on  the  Avenue: 

He's  another  greedy  soul.  Crazy  about 
money,  and  dangerous  too,  because  he'll  step 
on  anybody  who  gets  in  his  way  .  .  .  He's  a 
"black-jew"  when  it  comes  to  money. 

The  "Negro"  businessman  is  described  as  one  who  tries 
to  sell  his  business  on  the  basis  of  race.  He  appeals  to  his 
clientele  on  the  basis  of  race,  rather  than,  of  efficiency  and  serv- 
ice. The  "Negro"  businessman  is  resented  because  he  usually 
is  the  typical  "Negro"  businessman;  as  one  informant  stated, 
"These  'Negro'  businessmen  don't  want  to  see  full  integration, 
because  they're  afraid  of  that  stiff  competition  in  the  white 
business  world.  They  don't  want  to  see  segregation  go."  An- 
other informant  who  referred  to  Mr.  "F"  as  a  "Negro"  busi- 
nessman, stated  that  Mr.  "F"  is  a  typcial  "Negro"  businessman 
who  wants  to  put  all  his  profits  in  his  pockets,  rather  than 
reinvest  some  of  it  in  his  business  which  would  in  the  long  run 
mean  more  business  and  more  profits.  "That,"  he  said,  "is 
why  white  businessmen  are  so  far  ahead  of  "Negro"  business- 
men." Here  the  influences  of  the  "Axis  of  Life,"  "Negro- 
White  Relations"  is  exhibited  in  that  the  informant  is  express- 
ing a  desire  to  escape  the  influences  of  the  forces  of  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination. 

The  "money-man"  is  a  businessman  who's  interested  pri- 
marily in  making  money.  He's  a  little  "greedy,"  and  a  little 
ruthless  about  it,  if  someone  gets  in  his  way.  Attitudes  to- 
ward the  "money-man"  are  mixed.  First  of  all,  to  have  money 
means  to  be  able  to  "escape"  some  of  the  things  imposed  upon 
one  because  of  the  fact  that  he's  a  Negro.  Furthermore,  the 
"money-man"  is  considered  a  man  who  may  be  a  trustworthy 
leader,  because  he  has  money,  and  doesn't  have  to  "sell  out" 
the  race.  For  these  qualities  the  "money-man"  is  well  liked. 
In  the  words  of  one  informant: 

Take  Mr.  "A"  now.  He's  recognized;  he's 
a  real  leader  on  the  Avenue.  During  the  Com- 
munity Chest  campaign,  people  begged  him  to 
head  the  drive;  he  told  them  he  didn't  have  time, 
but  they  insisted  that  he  head  it.  They  even 
told  him  that  if  he  didn't  they  would  not  contri- 
bute anything  to  it.  He's  a  real  leader.  He 
has  money. 
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Mr.  "N,"  a  prominent  minister,  politician  and  business- 
man is  also  regarded  as  a  trustworthy  leader  because  of  his 
money.  In  the  words  of  one  informant: 

Well,  you  see  Mr.  "N"  can  afford  to  be  a 
minister  and  a  politician;  he  has  money,  and 
he  has  character.  He  doesn't  have  to  sell  him- 
self out  to  anybody.  He  married  into  money. 
His  wife  has  money,  his  wife's  father,  for  a  long 
time,  was  pastor  of  the  church  where  Mr.  "N" 
is  now  pastoring,  and  he  had  money.  I  remem- 
ber during  the  election,  several  candidates  who 
were  ex-Klansmen,  known  ex-Klansmen,  came 
to  Mr.  "N"  to  offer  him  money  to  talk  in  their 
favor,  but  Mr.  "N"  refused.  You  see,  a  five- 
thousand  dollar  bribe  means  nothing  to  him:  he 
can  afford  to  turn  it  down,  and  he  does.  And 
that's  more  than  you  can  say  about  most  of 
our  preachers;  a  little  money  will  turn  their 
heads.  When  Mr.  "N"  speaks  people  listen  to 
him  because  they  know  he  means  what  he  says. 

The  "money-man"  is  admired  for  having  his  money  which 
represents  power  and  prestige  both  in  and  out  of  the  group, 
however,  he  is  disliked  and  envied  if  he  is  considered  "greedy" 
in  the  acquisition  of  money.     As  one  informant  put  it: 

"Mr.  "C"  is  another  greedy  soul.  Crazy 
about  money,  and  dangerous  too,  because  he'll 
step  on  anybody  who  gets  in  his  way  when  he's 
trying  to  make  money. 

The  "leg-man"  as  a  social  type  is  one  who  does  the  be- 
hind-the-scenes work  that  "makes  a  business  tick."  He  may  be, 
and  usually  is  the  manager  of  the  business;  the  public  knows 
little  about  him.  Feelings  toward  the  "leg-man"  vary.  He  is 
not  looked  upon  with  scorn,  but  rather  as  a  "behind-the- 
scenes"  functionary,  who  as  one  informant  put  it,  "makes 
pretty  good  money."  This  factor  makes  being  a  "leg-man" 
a  very  desirable  position.  H  he's  successful,  he's  admired; 
if  not,  he's  pitied  or  scorned.  The  following  statement  concerns 
how  Mr.  "G,"  who  is  referred  to  as  a  "leg-man"  behaves,  and 
how  he's  regarded  by  others: 

Mr.  "G"  is  a  "leg-man,"  he's  not  a  "front" 
man.  The  biggest  thing  he  does  is  run  that  busi- 
ness down  there  on  the  corner,  and  he  does  that 
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like  a  dictator  .  .  .  No,  Mr.  "G"  is  no  leader, 
most  people  don't  know  him;  he  stays  in  the 
background  and  supports  Mr.  "A"  and  Mr.  "C"; 
he's  their  legs. 

The  "front"  man  is  the  owner  of  the  business.  Since 
he  is  very  well  known  by  the  public,  he  gets  all  of  the  credit 
for  running  the  business,  whether  successfully  or  unsuccess- 
fully. Generally,  a  "front"  man,  it  was  discovered,  is  well- 
liked,  because  he  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  successful  busi- 
nessman. 

"Politics" 

Another  "Axis  of  Life'  discovered  on  Brown  Avenue  was 
"Politics."  Such  politically  significant  organizations  as  the 
Urban  League,  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  the  State  Democratic  Voters'  League,  among 
others,  have  offices  in  this  area.  Since  Bronzeville  is  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  state,  it  is  the  political  capital  of  the  state;  thus, 
it  is  a  center  of  political  activity,  and  serves  a  political  "head- 
quarters" function  for  Negroes,  throughout  the  state,  the 
region,  and  to  some  extent,  the  nation.  It  is  the  "headquarters" 
for  the  Negro  political  "boss,"  one  of  the  social  types  dis- 
covered on  the  Avenue.  "Politics"  is  crucial  in  that  it  rep- 
resents one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Negro  on  Brown  Avenue 
feels  that  he  can  gain  full  integration  into  the  social,  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  "main  stream."  A  look  at  the  social 
types  clustering  along  this  "Axis  of  Life"  substantiates  this 
fact.  The  social  type,  "big  shot"  along  the  "Axis  of  Life," 
refers  to  one  who  is  regionally  and/or  nationally  prominent, 
and  who  reputedly  has  lots  of  money.  Usually,  he  holds  a  top 
position  in  the  political  organization  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  is  liked  somewhat,  and  respected  because  he  has  achieved 
a  position  of  leadership;  he  is  disliked  as  a  "big  show-off." 
As  one  informant  put  it: 

Mr.  "J"  is  national  committeeman  for  the 
Republican  Party.  He's  next  to  Mr.  "K"  in  the 
Party.  He's  a  "big  shot"  in  the  Party.  He's 
also  a  "big  shot"  gambler  and  racketeer.  He 
runs  the  Ajax  club.  That's  where  all  of  the  "big 
shot"  racketeers  and  gamblers  go.  Some  of 
them  are  the  most  prominent  businessmen  on  the 
Avenue.  Mr.  "J"  is  a  "crook"  and  a  gambler, 
one  of  the  biggest  down  here.  Politics  and 
gambling,  you  know,  go  hand  in  hand. 
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As  the  above  statement  indicates,  "big  shot"  also  refers 
to  persons  who  gamble  frequently  for  large  sums  of  money. 
During  the  interview  the  informant  spoke  with  an  air  of  sar- 
casm and  disapproval  when  he  mentioned  the  "big  shot,"  in- 
dicating dislike  for  this  social  type.  Other  persons  referred 
to  as  "big  shot"  tended  to  exemplify  the  type  of  behavior 
which  Mr.  "J"  exhibited. 

The  "big  wig"  or  "headknocker"  is  one  who  holds  down 
several  official  positions,  and  pretends  that  he's  interested  in 
the  people.  His  main  interest,  however,  is  the  prestige  that 
comes  from  holding  these  positions;  he's  interested  mainly  in 
himself.  The  "big  wig"  is  respected  because  of  his  attainment 
of  positions  of  leadership;  he's  disliked  for  being  mostly  in- 
terested in  himself,  and  for  trying  to  do  too  much.  Accord- 
ing to  one  informant: 

Mr.  "H"  over  at  the  agency  is  just  like 
Mr.  "0"  when  it  comes  to  not  being  able  to 
stick  with  one  thing  long  enough  to  learn  the 
whole  story.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  Mr.  "H" 
is  a  busy  man,  but  he  tries  to  be  "headknocker" 
in  too  many  things  at  one  time.  I've  seen  him 
"flit"  into  meetings,  stay  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
get  up  and  make  suggestions,  but  how  can  you 
make  suggestions  when  you  don't  know  the 
whole  story? 

Mr.  "L,"  a  promiment  lawyer  and  politician  was  also 
referred  to  as  a  "big  wig"  by  one  informant  as  follows: 

Well,  he's  suffering  from  the  growing  pains 
of  leadership.  You  see,  even  though  Mr.  "L" 
started  off  as  a  local  leader,  he's  no  longer  a 
local  leader,  he's  a  national  leader;  he's  a  "big 
wig"  now,  who  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  Wash- 
ington. Take  these  little  local  civil  rights  cases, 
Mr.  "L"  doesn't  have  time  to  bother  with  them 
for  four  or  five-hundred  dollars,  especially 
when  he  can  get  two-thousand  dollars  for  one 
big  national  case,  plus  the  publicity  that  goes 
along  with  it .  .  .  He's  attorney  for  a  large  na- 
tional, religious  association,  several  national 
labor  unions,  on  the  executive  committee  of  a 
national  legal  association,  and  he's  respected 
by  the  whites  here  in  (Bronzeville).  Further- 
more, he's  a  national  figure  in  the  Democratic 
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party,  and  he's  the  number  one  Negro  Demo- 
crat in  the  State. 

The  "political  boss"  is  one  who  "tells  people  how  to  vote, 
and  boasts  that  he  has  so  many  thousand  votes  in  his  fist." 
According  to  one  informant,  "What  one  finds  is  a  group  of  self- 
appointed  'bosses,'  not  real  'bosses'." 

Take  Boss  "K,"  he's  a  self-appointed  "boss"  who  boasts 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  22,000  Negro  votes  in  his  fist,  and  he 
can  "swing"  them  any  way  he  wants  to  "swing"  them. 

Other  types  discovered  along  the  "Political  Axis  of  Life' 
were:  (1)  the  "crook,"  who  is  described  as  a  politician  who 
gets  his  money  and  political  power  by  "underhanded"  means; 
he's  usually  a  big  gambler;  the  "crook"  is  disliked  intensely 
because  of  his  ruthless  tactics  in  getting  what  he  wants.  (2) 
The  racketeer  is  associated  with  the  "numbers"  racket;  he  is 
generally  disliked  because  he  represents  lawlessness  and  dis- 
honesty, however,  there  are  many  who  admire  him  for  his 
material  wealth.  (3)  The  "publicity  hound"  is  described  as 
being  more  interested  in  the  publicity  that  goes  along  with  his 
political  achievements,  rather  than  in  the  achievements  them- 
selves. "He'll  do  anything  for  publicity."  He's  disliked  for 
being  vain,  and  a  "big  showoff."  (4)  The  "S.  0.  B."  is  a 
ruthless  politician  who  has  selfish  motives,  and  who  will  "step 
on  anyone  who  gets  in  his  way,  even  his  mother."  This 
type  is  disliked  because  he  is  considered  "dangerous,"  "with- 
out a  conscience,"  and,  as  one  who  "has  no  sense  of  fair  play." 

Religion 
Brown  Avenue  also  serves  a  "headquarters"  function  for 
religious  institutions.  In  the  area  are  found  a  wide  variety 
of  religious  organizations.  These  religious  organizations'  in- 
fluences extend  over  a  wide  area;  they  are  national,  regional, 
statewide  and  local,  and  the  influence  of  many  of  their  func- 
tionaries extend  into  other  phases  of  Negro  life.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  Negro  minister  and  religious  leader 
have  long  been  looked  upon  by  the  Negro  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  other  groups  as  race  leaders.  Trained  Negro  business- 
men and  politicians,  however,  are  replacing  the  minister  as 
a  leader.  In  short,  Negro  religious  leaders  are  more  being 
looked  to  for  spiritual  guidance  only  despite  the  fact  that  re- 
ligion is  still  one  of  the  crucial  lines  of  interest  for  the  Negro 
group. 

The  social  type,  the  "leader  along  the  axis,  "Religion," 
gives  some  insight  into  the  changing  role  of  the  Negro  minister. 
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The  "leader"  is  a  minister  who  has  some  influence  outside  his 
church,  but  who  has  money  and  won't  "sell  out"  to  anybody. 

Reverend  "N"  who  is  regarded  as  a  "leader,"  according 
to  one  informant,  "doesn't  have  to  sell  himself  out  to  anybody; 
he  has  money  .  .  ."  In  contrast  to  Reverend  "N,"  Reverend 
"0,"  according  to  the  same  informant,  "doesn't  have  half  the 
money  that  Reverend  "N"  has,  therefore  you  can't  trust  him 
to  "lead"  the  group,  because  he  might  sell  out'." 

The  "empty"  preacher  is  one  who  appeals  to  the  masses 
of  the  people,  with  his  "flowery  words  and  speeches,"  but  to 
whom  the  "people  that  count"  won't  listen.  The  "empty" 
preacher  is  very  well  liked  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  the 
intellectuals  detest  this  type  very  much.  Reverend  "0,"  who 
was  called  an  "empty"  preacher  by  several  informants,  is  re- 
putedly well-liked  by  the  "boys  on  the  corner."  He  has  the 
"common  touch,"  and  that's  what  it  takes. 

The  "lecturer  is  one  who  preaches  highly  intellectual  ser- 
mons, using  a  lot  of  "big  words  which  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple don't  understand."  The  "lecturer"  is  "trying  to  be  white." 
He  knows  that  most  Negroes  don't  understand  that  "stuff"  that 
he's  preaching  from  the  pulpit  on  Sundays.  Reverend  "P," 
pastor  of  the  largest  church  on  the  Avenue  was  referred  to 
as  a  "lecturer,"  and  "a  person  who's  too  far  removed  from 
the  people  in  the  audience."  The  "lecturer"  is  resented  by 
the  masses  of  the  people,  but  he  is  well-liked  by  most  of  the 
"big  shots"  according  to  one  informant. 

The  "radical"  is  a  minister  who  has  communistic  lean- 
ings, who  preaches  a  lot  of  "social  refomi  stuff."  Reverend 
"P"  was  referred  to  as  a  "radical"  by  several  informants,  all 
of  whom  gave  practically  the  same  description  of  the  "radical" 
minister. 

The  "pseudo-Preacher"  is  one  who  pretends  to  be  reli- 
gious, but  at  the  same  time  tries  to  "make  all  the  money  he 
can;"  he'll  even  "sell  out"  to  the  whites  to  make  money.  In 
the  words  of  one  informant,  "he's  a  do  as  I  say,  and  not  a  do 
as  I  do,  preacher."  Reverend  "0"  was  referred  to  as  a  pseudo- 
preacher"  by  several  informants.  The  "pseudo-preacher"  is 
disliked  for  his  pretentiousness,  and  his  "uncle-tomming." 

''Entertainment^ 
An  interview  with  a  member  of  a  small  band  in  one 
of  the  night  clubs  revealed  the  following  social  types  with  ref- 
erence to  bands  which  play  in  Brown  Avenue's  night  clubs.  The 
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question  was  asked,  "Are  most  of  the  musicians  in  the  city 
pretty  well  organized?" 

Yes,  they  are,  but  there's  quite  a  few  non- 
union men.  These  "scabs"  work  at  places  like 
the  Elk's  club,  however,  most  of  the  places  of 
entertainment  in  the  city  don't  hire  "scabs."  We 
don't  allow  "scabs"  to  play  with  any  of  our 
groups,  but  we  can  if  we  want  to,  when  things 
get  slack,  go  over  and  play  with  them,  but  we 
play  for  less  than  the  union  scale.  The  union 
scale  is  guaranteed  to  the  fellows  who  "gig" 
with  us.  It  takes  a  little  money  to  get  into  the 
union,  but  it's  worth  it.  Union  pay  scale  for  us 
here  is  $2  per  hour,  but,  here  at  (Tony's)  we  get 
a  thirty-minute  break  at  intermission,  rather 
than  ten  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  hour. 

The  infoiTnant  was  then  asked  to  give  some  information 
concerning  the  names  and  functions  of  various  persons  in  the 
band,  or  connected  with  the  band.     The  conversation  follows: 

Well,  the^contract  man'  is  the  organizer 
and  manager.  He  handles  all  of  the  social  se- 
curity. He's  sort  of  a  booking  agent  who  con- 
tracts "spots"  for  the  band  to  play  at,  and  makes 
engagements  for  them.  Take  Ollie  Brown,  he's 
a  "contract  man."  The  "contract  man"  is  defi- 
nitely a  musician.  He  may  or  may  not  play  in 
the  band  which  he  sponsors,  but  he  has  to  be  a 
musician. 

You  know  what  the  "scab"  is;  as  I  just  told 
you,  he's  the  non-union  man  or  "boot-leg."  We 
don't  allow  him  to  play  in  any  of  our  outfits. 
The  "script"  is  the  boy  who  writes  and  arranges 
the  music;  every  combo  has  a  "script."  If  they 
don't  the  leader  selects  the  music.  The  leader 
is  also  called  the  "kick-off  man."  He's  the 
leader  in  instrumentation.  In  our  band  we  have 
a  blind  pianist  who  is  tops;  he  studied  at  New 
York  University ...  He  makes  the  band  look 
good. 

The  "gig"  which  my  friend  here  has  al- 
ready told  you  about  is  a  guy  who's  "on  the 
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make."  He's  usually  a  young  fellow  trying  to 
turn  professional.  The  union  scale  guarantees 
his  interest.  Most  of  the  fellows  here  are  "gigs." 
Then  there's  the  "wig"  who's  an  exhibitionist  or 
clown.  He  does  more  acting  than  playing;  he's 
the  public's  expert.  The  public  comes  just  to  see 
him,  they  say  he's  "real-gone,"  but  the  boys  in 
the  band  give  him  the  "air;"  they  don't  think 
so  much  of  him. 

The  "blue  note'  is  the  guy  who  plays  pro- 
gressive music,  something  like  Stan  Kenton.  The 
"carbon  copy''  is  the  guy  who  imitates  other 
musicians  in  name  bands.  The  "conservatist" 
is  the  guy  who  says  that  progressive  jazz  and 
"be-bop"  is  a  passing  fancy.  The  "real  gone 
guy"  is  the  "cat"  who  can  play  almost  any  in- 
strument. The  "cord  man"  is  a  guy  who  doesn't 
read  music;  he  reads  off  the  guitar  sheet.  If  he 
reads,  he  doesn't  read  fast  enough.  That's  about 
all  I  can  think  of  now. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  interview,  all  of  the  types 
mentioned  by  this  informant  are  occupational  social  types.  They 
give  some  insight  into  the  various  functions  of  the  occupation 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

"Sporting  Life" 

On  Brown  Avenue  "Sporting  Life"  or  "bigtiming"  or 
"High  Life,"  is  one  of  the  dominant  interests  or  "Axes  of  Life" 
around  which  social  types  tend  to  cluster,  because  individuals 
must  have  some  way  to  spend  their  leisure  time.  There  is  the 
night  club  crowd  with  its  appropriate  social  types,  the  tavern 
crowd  with  its  appropriate  social  types,  and  the  various  social 
clubs  which  cater  mainly  to  the  older  persons  in  the  area.  Some 
of  the  types  that  come  out  of  these  institutions  are  discussed 
below. 

The  "slick  chick"  is  a  professional  prostitute  who  fre- 
quents the  taverns;  she's  "strictly  on  the  block,"  and  may  be 
easily  recognized,  according  to  one  informant  by  her  "beat" 
look  and  her  "loud"  dress.  She's  the  kind  of  "chick"  who 
will  "pick  you  up."  "You  have  to  watch  them  or  they'll 
take  every  cent  you've  got,  and  anything  else  like  watches  or 
clothes  that  they  think  they  can  sell;  they're  pretty  low." 
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The  "hustler"  and  the  "hep-chick"  have  a  little  higher 
status  than  the  "slick-chick."  The  "hustler"  is  one  who  engages 
in  prostitution  for  enough  "dough"  to  buy  a  new  dress  or  to 
pay  her  room  rent.  They're  "dumb  chicks,"  according  to  sev- 
eral informants,  and  "you  can  'lay'  (slang  for  sexual  inter- 
course) them  for  almost  nothing." 

The  hep-chick  is  "gassed,"  "knows  the  score,"  she's  a 
sophisticated  "gal"  who  knows  all  the  answers,  and  she'll  go 
out  with  a  "cat"  for  nothing,  if  she  likes  him,  since  money  isn't 
always  her  prime  interest. 

Two  other  types  discovered  by  the  researcher  along  this 
"Axis  of  Life"  were  the  "lush-head"  and  the  chronic  drunk. 
The  "lush-head"  was  described  as  one  who  "hits  the  bottle" 
daily,  but  who  get  drunk,  and  can't  hold  his  whiskey."  Several 
persons  were  pointed  out  as  being  "lush-heads"  and  "chronic- 
drunks."  One  of  these  persons,  Mr.  "C,"  a  prominent  business- 
man was  described  in  the  following  manner: 

He  keeps  him  a  little  "nip"  on  hand  all  the 
time  to  entertain  his  friends,  his  women.  He 
loves  the  bottle;  he's  a  "chronic  drunk."  About 
the  only  thing  he  can  lead  is  a  bottle  of  Old 
Thompson  or  Johnny  Walker  Scotch.  You  should 
see  them  taking  him  out  the  back  way  some 
nights,  drunk  as  hell. 

The  "lush-head"  and  the  "chronic  drunk"  are  greatly  dis- 
liked, but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  pitied,  and  looked  upon 
as  "someone  who  needs  help." 
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Barriers  against  the  Entrance  of 
Negroes 

Into  Certain  Business  Ventures  in  Harlem 

By  Robert  C.  Long,  Sr. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover,  analyze  and 
interpret  those  factors  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  low  per- 
centage of  Negro-owned  businesses,  other  than  the  service  type, 
in  Harlem,  which  is  predominantly  Negro,  and  particularly  in 
the  125th  Street  area,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  if  there  has 
been  collusion  on  the  part  of  any  group  to  keep  the  Negro  mer- 
chant out  of  the  area.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  trade  and  commerce  organizations,  research 
libraries,  civic  agencies;  employers  and  employees  of  busi- 
nesses of  various  types  who  gave  so  unstintingly  of  their  time 
and  effort  that  this  study  might  materialize;  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  research  committee,  to  whose  interest,  guidance  and 
suggestion,  the  completion  of  this  report  is  largely  dife. 

The  writer  obtained  material  for  this  report  principally 
through  interviews  with  business  executives,  officials  of  busi- 
ness organizations,  white  and  Negro  and  the  man  on  the  street. 
Historical  data  for  background  material  was  obtained  from 
special  sections  of  research  in  libraries.  Of  the  40  referrals 
and-on-the-spot  contacts  initiated,  only  5  refused  to  furnish  in- 
formation. 

According  to  data  obtained  through  research,  attention  was 
directed  to  this  problem  as  early  as  1912,  when  Haynes'  list 
of  findings  included  such  factors  that  seemed  to  constitute  bar- 
riers against  the  entrance  of  Negroes  into  certain  business  ven- 
tures as  these:'  (1)  lack  of  experience,  (2)  lack  of  initiative, 
(3)  lack  of  capital  and  credit,  (4)  handicaps  of  social  en- 
vironment, i.e.,  prejudice  and  differences  of  white  groups,  and 
(5)  previous  conditions  of  servitude.  Smith  and  Curly,^  in  a 
research  paper  lists  in  their  findings,  that  the  low  economic 
status  of  the  masses,  lack  of  proper  investigation  as  to  type 
of  business,  and  that  Negroes  have  not  learned  the  importance 
of  cooperation  in  production,  distribution  and  even  consump- 
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tion,  as  those  factors  that  contribute  to  the  low  percentage  of 
Negro-owned  businesses  other  than  the  service  type.  Davie^ 
discovered  that  this  problem  is  the  result  of  the  Negroes'  con- 
finement to  service-types  of  businesses  in  the  past,  and  the  long 
time  concentration  in  domestic  and  personal  services.  Further, 
he  found  that  the  American  Negro  has  been  driven  ...  to 
operate  racial  businesses.  This  is  not  his  preference.  Yet  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  recourse.  It  is  an  economic  detour  which 
no  other  racial  group  in  this  country  is  required  to  travel. 

Pierce,"*  Oak,^  and  Davie,®  in  their  respective  studies  dis- 
covered the  following  factors  that  seemed  to  constitute  barriers 
against  the  entrance  of  Negroes  into  certain  business  ventures. 
They  are,  in  addition  to  those  listed  above:  (1)  the  peculiar 
social,  economic  and  political  status  of  the  Negro,  (2)  lack  of 
specialized  training,  (3)  the  "fear"  complex  of  the  Negro,  (4) 
restricted  opportunities  for  business  training,  and  (5)  general 
isolation  from  the  interlocked  movement  of  commerce. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  findings  of  this  study  are 
not  too  unlike  those  of  yesteryear.  The  interviewees  were 
unanimous  in  their  beliefs  that  the  main  barrier  against  the 
Negro's  entrance  into  businesses  other  than  service  type  has 
been  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  experience.  The  contentions 
are  that,  (1)  there  has  been  a  planned  and  deliberate  denial 
of  opportunities  for  Negroes  on  an  equal  basis,  (2)  that  Negro 
employment  has  been  restricted  to  that  of  domestic  servants, 
porters,  elevator  operators,  i.e.,  menial  and  marginal  types  of 
employment,  and  (3)  that  few  Negroes  come  from  families  with 
business  and  commercial  backgrounds. 

An  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  riot  in  1935  re- 
vealed that  it  was  due  in  part  to  the  economic  unrest  among 
the  Negroes,  and  discrimination  in  employment.  A  demand 
was  made  on  businesses  to  employ  qualified  Negroes  as  floor- 
walkers and  clerks  in  the  stores  in  Harlem,  and  particularly  in 
the  125th  Street  area. 

It  was  in  1936,  and  after  many  months  of  picketing  and 
pressure,  that  a  Negro  salesperson  was  hired  in  the  department 
stores  on  125th  Street.     Now,  and  as  the  result  of  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  FEPC,  Negroes  may  be  hired  in  any  capacity  for 
which  they  have  qualifications.  While  the  enactment  of  the 
FEPC  is  still  somewhat  ineffectual,  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  correcting  and  eliminating  this  barrier. 

The  next  factor  considered  by  a  majority  of  the  inter- 
viewees was  that  of  high  rent.  Thirty  or  85.7%  were  of  the 
opinion  that  rental  for  commercial  space  was  too  high,  and  that 
Negroes  are  charged  higher  rent  for  the  same  space  than  whites, 
in  residential  as  well  as  commercial  space. 

The  "high  rent"  factor  was  among  the  findings  discov- 
ered by  McKay'  who  said  that,  "It  is  an  inexorable  law  of 
real  estate  that  as  soon  as  Negroes  move  into  a  building  or  a 
block,  which  was  formerly  white,  the  value  depreciates.  The 
porperty  may  not  immediately  deteriorate  but  the  landlords  in- 
sure themselves  against  that  eventuality  by  enormously  in- 
creasing rentals  as  soon  as  Negroes  take  over." 

This  opinion  was  not  shared  by  all,  for  five  or  14.3%  of 
those  interviewed  gave  these  views:  (1)  rental  rates  for  resi- 
dential and  commercial  space  are  higher  throughout  the  coun- 
try, (2)  Negroes  are  not  charged  higher  rent  for  commercial 
space  than  whites,  nor  for  the  reason  that  they  are  Negroes, 
(3)  that  operational  and  management  costs  are  up,  necessi- 
tating comparable  increases  in  rates  for  rentals  and  leases,  (4) 
that  with  rent  controls  off,  landlords  are  or  were  attempting 
to  get  as  much  for  commercial  space  as  the  "traffic  will  bear," 
(5)  that  high  rent  docs  not  constitute  a  barrier,  and  that  (6) 
much  of  the  residential  and  commercial  property  is  family- 
owned,  therefore  trustees  of  the  properties  are  interested  in 
getting  whatever  they  can,  thus  protecting  the  interests  of  their 
legatees. 

Another  finding  of  this  study  revealed  that  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  capital,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  credit. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  this  factor  advanced  by  interviewees  as 
a  barrier  was  divided  almost  equally,  for  twenty  or  57.1%  felt 
that  it  constituted  a  barrier,  while  the  remainder,  fifteen  or 
42.9%  felt  that  lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  opportunity  did  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  barrier. 

The  interviewees  listing  lack  of  capital  and  opportunity 
for  credit  as  factors  constituting  barriers  said  simply  that,  (1) 
there  is  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  banks  in  granting 
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loans,  and  (2)  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  Negro  to  obtain  credit 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  business,  (3)  that  since  a  large 
number  of  Negroes  are  "marginal"  laborers,  domestics,  eta, 
who  usually  spend  more  than  the  prescribed  "one-fourth"  of 
their  monthly  earnings  for  rent,  a  correspondingly  large  amount 
for  food,  and  other  necessities,  there  is  little  left,  if  any,  for 
savings  or  investment  purposes. 

There  were  those,  including  an  official  of  a  neighborhood 
bank,  who  felt  that  there  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  capital  as 
there  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  some  to  combine  or  pool 
their  capital,  and  that  there  is  capital  among  many  Negroes, 
but  it  is  invested  in  real  estate,  liquor  stores,  or  other  types  of 
"quick-return  enterprises. 

These  "quick- return"  enterprises  are  those  service-type 
enterprises  as  beauty  parlors,  barber  shops,  restaurants,  grocery 
stores,  cleaning  establishments,  and  bars  and  grills.  The  estab- 
lishing of  these  businesses  necessitates  an  outlay  of  capital, 
however,  small,  yet  this  capital  is  secured  from  some  source. 

Someone  said  that  a  Negro  desiring  to  go  into  business  in 
the  South  can  easily  obtain  credit  if  he  is  well  liked  by  the 
whites.  If  he  happens  to  be  in  the  middle-class — the  profes- 
sional group — credit  is  easily  extended.  In  the  North  and 
particularly,  New  York's  Harlem,  credit  is  not  so  easily  ob- 
tained. Regardless  of  one's  personality,  if  he  doesn't  have  the 
sufficient  collateral,  cash  or  co-signers,  and  if  his  skin  happens 
to  be  black,  he  is  likely  not  to  get  any  credit. 

Since  banks  and  other  credit  institutions  operate  under 
federal  and  state  regulations,  one  should  not  be  denied  approval 
for  credit  should  he  meet  the  minimum  regulations  and  quali- 
fications. As  Pierce®  said,  "I  find  that  banks  on  the  whole 
are  very  impersonal.  Banking  is  being  done  today  on  a  chain- 
store  system  lacking  the  personal  touch.  Character  loans  no 
longer  exist." 

Five  or  14.2%  of  those  interviewed  believed  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  desirable  space.  The  concensus  of  business  and 
professional  men  is  that  the  optimum  commercial  area  in  up- 
town Manhattan  is  that  area  on  125th  Street  between  Eighth 
and  Lenox  Avenues,  and  one  block  north  and  south  on  cross 
streets.  While  there  are  many  businesses  of  the  service  type 
owned,  operated,  and  managed  by  Negroes  on  the  cross  streets. 
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there  are  only  five  businesses  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes 
on  125th  Street.  These  include  two  beauty  salons,  a  shoe  store, 
a  savings  and  loan  company,  a  book  store,  and  a  photographic 
supply  store.  There  is,  however,  office  space  for  insurance 
companies  and  other  professions  located  on  upper  floors. 

About  1%  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  the  factors 
of  (1)  the  lack  of  cooperation  and  confidence  on  the  part  of 
and  among  Negroes,  (2)  a  lack  of  interest  in  business,  and 
that  Negroes  have  little  or  no  business  acumen,  (3)  the  absence 
of  an  effective,  active  businessman's  organization,  (4)  a  lack 
of  business  sophistication  and  security,  and  (5)  that  there  is 
collusion  on  the  part  of  some  merchants  to  keep  the  Negro 
merchant  out  of  the  area,  are  barriers  against  the  entrance  of 
the  Negro  into  business  other  than  the  service  type. 

Suggestions  and  Conclusion 

The  investigator  does  not  wish  to  convey  to  the  readers  of 
this  study  that  there  are  so  few  businesses  owned  and  operated 
by  Negroes  as  to  cause  concern,  nor  that  there  is  need  to  place 
less  emphasis  upon  the  establishment  and  operation  of  serv- 
ice type  businesses  by  and  for  Negroes.  According  to  a  news 
release  in  June,  1953,®  it  was  reported  that,  "of  the  6,500 
businesses  owned  by  Negroes  in  the  city  of  New  York,  4,500 
are  located  in  Harlem.  They  naturally  include  everything 
from  barber  shops  to  groceries,  clothing  stores  and  milliners. 
On  Eighth,  Seventh  and  Lenox  Avenues,  main  Harlem  thorough- 
fares, ^  of  the  businesses  are  owned  by  Negroes.  A  survey 
of  Eighth  Avenue  businesses  disclosed  that  out  of  a  total  of  788, 
no  less  than  70%  were  colored  owned.  The  survey  of  Seventh 
Avenue  businesses  showed  the  same  percentage  of  Negro  own- 
ership. It  is  the  same  story  on  crosstown  streets  except  125th 
Street." 

It  woud  appear  that  with  approximately  284,481  Negroes 
living  in  Harlem,  that  there  would  be  a  wider  variety  of  types 
of  businesses.  At  the  time  of  this  study  there  were  no  milliners, 
one  shoe  store,  no  department  stores,  no  major  appliance  stores, 
one  or  two  drug  stores,  etc.  According  to  some  of  the  inter- 
viewees, while  Harlem  boasts  of  many  eating  places,  there  were 
only  two  considered  first-rate. 

The  character  of  American  business  today  is  of  such  a 
caliber  that  even  to  achieve  a  modicum  of  success  one  must 
be  equipped  with  the  various  technical  and  intellectual  tools 
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of  the  trade.  This  can  be  said  of  any  business  venture,  but 
especially  is  this  true  of  non-service  types.  As  Haynes  has 
said,  "Business  enterprise  involves  judgments  of  the  whims, 
wishes  and  wants  of  prospective  customers  and  skill  in  buying 
goods  or  supplying  services  to  supply  their  demands.  The 
wage-earner  needs  his  labor  only.  The  business  promoter  must 
secure  capital  and  establish  credit.  The  employee  has  only 
the  stake  of  a  present  place,  and  has  little  hindrance  from 
going  to  another  job  in  case  of  disappointment.  The  business 
man  risks  name,  time,  labor  and  money  in  the  commercial 
current  and  has  only  his  experience  left,  if  he  loses  his  venture." 

Overcoming  most  of  the  factors  indicated  above  is  diffi- 
cult for  many  new  or  prospective  business  men,  and  unless 
they  have  acquired  at  least  a  "speaking  acquaintance"  with 
them,  they  are  likely  not  to  be  too  successful.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  top  executives  of  today  who  were  stock  clerks, 
messenger  boys,  and  shipping  clerks  of  yesterday,  and  it  main- 
ly because  they  had  many  opportunities  to  grow  into  these 
characteristics  of  business  ventures. 

The  Negro  two  and  a  half  centuries  under  the  complete 
control  of  a  master  could  hardly  be  expected  in  one  generation 
to  acquire  the  experience,  develop  the  initiative,  accumulate 
the  capital,  establish  the  credit  and  secure  the  goodwill  de- 
manded today  in  carrying  on  great  and  extensive  business  en- 
terprises, such  as  find  their  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
the  commercial  heart  of  the  continent.  Besides,  as  Haynes  has 
pointed  out,  the  environment  with  its  social  handicaps,  due  to 
the  prejudices  and  differences  of  the  white  group  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  and  to  previous  conditions  of  servitude,  have 
had  their  commercial  and  industrial  consequences. 

Now,  after  three  hundred  years  many  of  these  factors 
still  tend  to  constitute  barriers  against  the  Negro  entering  cer- 
tain business  ventures.  They  exist  in  a  somewhat  lessened 
degree  as  previously,  yet  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  those 
factors  still  constituting  barriers  are  surmountable. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  conclusions,  it  is  believed  that 
many  of  those  factors  that  tend  to  constitute  barriers  against 
the  entrance  of  the  Negro  into  certain  business  ventures  in  New 
York's  Harlem,  and  certainly  in  other  like  areas,  may  be  sur- 
mounted to  a  great  degree,  and  to  this  end  the  following  recom- 
mendations are  offered: 

1.  Since  there  is  a  feeling,  in  some  quarters,  that  there  is 
an  over-all  need  for  the  formulation  of  a  pervasive  phi- 
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losophy  of  Negro  business  and  the  indoctrination  of  actual 
and  prospective  business  with  this  philosophy,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  Negro  business  adopt  a  philosophy  based 
on  the  general  premise  that  Negro  business,  if  it  is  to 
achieve  the  fullest  development  possible  in  the  American 
economy,  must  completely  partake  of  the  characteristics 
of  American  business  and  that  it  must  not  be  limited  in  its 
patronage  to  one  race,  in  its  location  to  Negro  communities, 
and  its  lines  of  business  to  service  establishments  and 
retail  stores. 

2.  With  the  enactment  of  FEPC,  it  is  recommended  that 
Negroes  who  find  employment  in  the  various  businesses 
in  which  there  are  few  or  no  Negroes,  that  they  seize  every 
opportunity  possible  to  learn  the  business  thoroughly 
thereby  acquiring  that  experience  so  urgently  needed  for 
future  and  present  use. 

It  was  Myrdal'°  who  said  that,  the  next  expansion  should 
be  toward  management,  not  only  to  offer  employment  to  ambi- 
tious Negro  youth  but  also  to  provide  training  for  them  with- 
out which  Negro  business  will  never  be  able  to  get  beyond  the 
initial  stage.  Interracial  business — owned  by  white  and  colored 
capital,  managed  by  white  and  colored  officers,  and  sustained 
by  white  and  colored  patrons — would  provide  positions  for 
white  and  colored  workers,  the  latter  being  excluded  from 
businesses  owned  exclusively  by  whites. 

3.  Since  rental  rates  of  commercial  property  is  higher 
all  over  the  country  due  to  increased  costs  of  maintenance, 
etc.,  it  appears  that  the  high  rent  factor  is  not  accepted 
as  a  barrier  for  the  financially  strong  and  determined 
prospective  man  going  into  business,  but  rather  as  an 
excuse  for  the  financially  weak,  shortsighted  man  going 
into  business.  Further,  it  recommended  that  adequate 
capital  be  secured  prior  to  venturing  into  any  type  of 
business  enterprise. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  Negroes  in  business  and  those 
going  into  business  thoroughly  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  securing  credit  and  capi- 
tal]. It  may  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to  acquire 
more  than  the  minimum  qualifications. 

To  further  point  out  that  there  is  capital  among  the  Ne- 
groes in  Harlem,  Dr.  Ira  De  A.  Reid  in  a  radio  address,  "Eco- 
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nomic  Aspects  of  Harlem"  at  the  Hotel  Claridge,  New  York, 
1933,  said,  "The  largest  investments  of  Negroes  in  Harlem  are 
found  in  the  three  R's.  Real  Estate,  80  million.  Religion,  8 
million,  and  Revelry,  untold  millions." 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  Negroes  going  into  business 
be  willing  to  begin  on  a  small  scale.  A  profitable  busi- 
ness is  not  made  over  night,  it  sometimes  takes  years. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  whenever  possible  Negroes  in 
business  and  those  going  into  business  take  advantage  of 
business  training  programs  offered  in  business  training  in- 
stitutions, much  of  which  is  available  for  a  minimum  fee. 

7.  That  while  there  is  no  guarantee  that  an  organization 
of  and  for  business  men  assures  success  in  one's  business, 
much  can  be  gained  by  membership  in  them,  it  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  membership  and  participation  in 
such  organizations  be  a  must. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  American  Negro  rid  him- 
self of  the  notion  that  the  West  Indians  or  other  ethnic 
groups  possess  superior  business  acumen. 

According  to  data  secured,  the  English  speaking  West 
Indians,  like  the  Spanish-speaking,  show  aptitudes  in  this  sphere 
because  of  their  background.  In  the  English-speaking  islands 
the  Negroes  are  over  90  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  small 
aristocracy  are  all  high  officials,  heads  and  subheads  of  de- 
partments and  large  landed  proprietors.  The  upper  layer  of 
the  wealthy  mulatto  group  are  politicians,  big  merchants  and 
civil  servants.  Enterprising  West  Indians,  therefore,  enter  the 
field  of  petty  commerce  which  is  wide  open  to  them  and  in 
which  their  competitors  are  immigrant  Chinese  and  East  In- 
dians whose  standard  of  existence  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
Negroes.  When  these  Negroes  (West  Indians)  migrate  to 
America  they  see  in  the  black  belt  a  special  field  in  which 
their  native  background  is  helpful. 

In  summary,  since  the  upper  economic  class  of  Negroes 
is  sustained  almost  entirely  by  Negro  patronage — the  only 
large  source  of  "outside"  revenue  available  to  this  group  being 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  Negro  public  schools  and  colleges 
and  some  government  employees — it  has  found  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  Negro  economy.  It  is 
now  planning,  through  business  association  propaganda,  and 
other  methods,  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  economic  activi- 
ties of  Negroes  especially  in  the  field  of  consumers'  goods 
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and  services.  The  Negro  business  man  faces  a  dilemma.  As 
Dr.  Pierce  expresses  it,  "On  the  one  hand,  he  wishes  to  inte- 
grate his  business  into  the  general  American  economy  but 
finds  the  caste  walls  block  his  efforts  and  hinder  his  economic 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  vested  interest  in  racial 
segregation  since  it  gives  him  what  opportunities  he  has."  There 
is  the  feeling  that  this  belief  has  led  him  too  frequently  to  re- 
ly upon  "race  pride"  as  an  incentive  for  patronage  rather  than 
upon  service,  quality  of  merchandise,  and  competitive  prices. 
The  only  Negro  business  that  can  hope  to  expand  and  develop 
adequately  in  the  American  economy  is  one  that  partakes  com- 
pletely of  the  characteristics  of  American  business.  There 
are  some  slight  trends  in  that  direction.  Meantime,  though  the 
segregated  Negro  economy  narrows  the  activity  of  the  Negro 
business  and  professional  classes,  it  is  today  the  main  path 
of  economic  progress  for  them,  and  it  may  operate  to  improve 
the  status  and  power  of  the  whole  Negro  group. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  the  recommendation  that  would 
aid  in  surmounting  these  seeming  barriers  against  the  entrance 
of  Negroes  into  certain  business  ventures  is  to  acquire  ex- 
perience through  employment  in  businesses  and  that  offered 
by  business  training  institutions,  combine  our  resources,  capi- 
tal, experience,  know-how,  for  better  business,  secure  informa- 
tion on  capital,  credit,  and  functions  of  merchandising,  and 
acquire  a  philosophy  of  American  business — not  Negro 
business. 
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A  Survey  of 

Prevailing  Grading  Procedures 

In  Representative  Colleges  and  Universities* 

By  R.   Grann  Lloyd 

No  institutions  has  a  perfect  grading  system.  Perhaps 
no  college  or  university  has  a  grading  system  that  would  be 
accepted  as  generally  satisfactory  by  the  teaching  profession. 
However,  most  institutions  of  higher  education  are  constantly 
seeking  to  improve  their  services  and  to  establish  policies  and 
precedures  that  are  academically  sound.  Consequently,  the 
writer  conducted  a  study  of  the  grading  systems  in  use  in  200 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  surveyed  the 
attitudes  of  professional  educational  and  accrediting  agencies 
on  various  phases  of  the  study.  Of  the  200  institutions  to  which 
questionnaires  were  sent,  112  or  56  per  cent  processed  and 
returned  them.    The  data  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  112  institutions  of  higher  education  *  *  responding 
to  the  inquiry,  65  or  58.0  per  cent  report  that  the  major  pur- 
pose of  their  grading  systems  is  to  evaluate,  record  and  report 

*  The  Investigator  is  indebted  to  the  President  W.  K.  Payne  for  a  financial 
grant  and  other  assistance  which  made  this  study  possible.  Deep  appreciation 
is  also  expressed  to  the  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Grading 
System  at  Savannah  State  College  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 
**The  112  institutions  responding  to  the  questionaire  are:  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women,  West  Georgia  College,  Middle  Georgia  College,  South  Georgia 
College,  Albany  State,  North  Georgia,  Fort  Valley.  Valdosta  State,  Georgia 
Southwestern,  Arkansas  State  A.  M.  and  N.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers,  Alfred 
University,  Allegheny  College.  Augsburg  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
Augustana  College,  Asbury,  Claflin,  Central  State,  Capital,  Barber-Scotia. 
Belbit,  Bradford  Durfee  Technical  Institute,  Bowling  Green,  College  of  Com- 
merce, Bluefield  State,  Bishop,  Berea,  Concord,  Th  College  of  St.  Catherine, 
Carroll,  Davidson,  Dickinson'  Dillard,  Dunbar  Junior  College,  Edward  Waters, 
Emanuel  Missionary,  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers,  Ferris  Institute,  Fisk, 
Florida  A.  and  M.,  Florida  State,  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Howard 
Payne,,  Huntingdon,  Indiana  Technical,  Johnson  C.  Smith,  Knox  College,  Ken- 
tucky State,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Lebanon  Valley,  Lenoir  Rhyne,  Linfield,  Lin- 
coln, Louisiana,  Marygrove,  Miles,  Maryville,  Mississippi  State  Teachers,  Mount 
Union,  Mount  Mary,  Mount  Holyoke,  Northwestern,  Nazareth,  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan.  New  Jersey  Teachers,  Northeastern  State,  Northern  Michigan,  North 
Central,  Northwest  Missouri  State,  Oakwood,  Ohio  Northern,  Otterbein,  Paul 
Quinn,  Painee,  Pacific  Lutheran,  Pacific,  Parsons  School  of  Design,  Penn- 
sylvania Military,  Prairie  View  A.  and  M.,  Quachita,  Rust,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
St.  Phillip's  College,  State  College.  Stout  Institute,  State  Teachers,  College 
of  Cortland,  N.  Y..  and  Oswego.  N.  Y.,  State  Teachers  College  (Oshkosh, 
Wis.),  Southern,  Stowe  Teachers.  Shaw,  State  Teachers  College  (Cheyney,  Pa.), 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Mary's.  State  Teachers  College  (Kutztown,  Pa.),  State  Teach- 
ers (Slippery  Rock,  Pa.).  State  Teachers  (East  Stroudsbury.  Pa.),  St.  Nor- 
bert,  Stillman,  Texas  College,  Texas  Southern,  Trinity,  Ursinus,  University  of 
Tampa,  Wilberforce  University,  Wiley,  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College-,  Whit- 
man College,  Wisconsin  State,  Western  Maryland,  and  two  unidentified  Colleges 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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the  progress  and  quality  of  academic  work;  45  or  40.2  per 
cent  indicate  that  the  major  purpose  of  their  grading  systems 
is  to  measure  the  academic  growth  and  development  of  the  stu- 
dent as  shown  by  various  evaluation  techniques  used  by  instruc- 
tors. The  few  remaining  institutions  list  such  similar  purposes 
for  their  grading  system  as:  (1)  to  evaluate  the  intellectual  ac- 
complishments of  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  reward  meritori- 
ous work  and  to  stimulate  all  to  their  best  efforts;  (2)  to  de- 
termine student  capabilities  in  various  subjects  in  order  to 
better  teach  and  counsel  them  on  the  basis  of  aptitudes  and  in- 
terests; (3)  to  help  teachers  measure  their  success  or  failure. 

One  hundred  and  ten  colleges  and  universities  reacted 
to  the  question  regarding  the  manner  in  which  grades  are  ex- 
pressed. At  104  or  92.9  per  cent  of  them  grades  are  expressed 
in  letters;  at  4  or  3.6  per  cent  grades  are  expressed  in  arable 
numbers ;  at  1  or  .9  per  cent  in  percentages ;  at  1  or  .9  per  cent 
in  numerical  points.  Incidentally,  three  institutions  use  both 
letters  and  arable  numbers  to  express  grades.***  Of  the  112 
institutions  co-operating  in  this  study,  only  37  or  33  per  cent 
use  plus  or  minus  signs  after  letter  grades  or  grades  expressed 
in  numerals  as  part  of  their  official  grading  system,  73  or  65.2 
per  cent  do  not  and  at  2  or  1.8  per  cent  the  use  of  plus  and 
minus  signs  is  reportedly  optional.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  thought-provoking  to  note  that  12  or  16.4  per  cent  of  the 
73  institutions  responding  in  the  negative  report  that  although 
plus  and  minus  signs  are  not  included  in  their  grading  sys- 
tems some  instructors  persist  in  using  them  when  reporting 
grades.  This,  and  comments  by  some  respondents,  seems  to 
indicate  that  such  instructors  are  either  unfamiliar  with  the 
official  grading  systems  at  their  institutions,  or  that  they  seek 
to  appease  and/or  compromise  with  students  relative  to  grades. 

All  of  the  colleges  and  universities  involved  in  this  study 
agree  that  the  grade  "I"  or  incomplete  should  be  given  only 
when  a  student's  work  is  in  general  satisfactory  ,but  such  stu- 
dent has  failed  to  complete  a  major  item  of  the  course  work 


*** Whereas  the  investigator  examined  a  fairly  large  number  of  articles  and 
research  reports  concerned  with  grading  and  grading  systems,  it  appears  that 
nothing  significant  would  result  from  an  attempt  to  relate  the  findings  of  this 
study  to  those  of  other  studies.  Most  of  the  articles  and  research  reports  ex- 
amined were  either  based  on  the  study  of  some  specific  aspect  of  grading  pe- 
culiar to  a  given  institution  or  personal  opinion.  The  studies  examined  in- 
cluded, "Evaluation  of  College  Students,"  by  G.  Norman  Quam,  Journal  of 
Chemical  Education,  November,  1953;  "How  Do  You  G~ade,"  by  Otto  J.  M. 
Smith  Science  Education,  April,  1953;  "Grade  Distribution  in  80  Mid-Western 
Liberal-Arts  Colleges,"  by  Frank  G.  Edson,  School  and  Society,  May  19,  1951; 
Whitman's  New  Grading  System,"  by  Chester  C.  Maxey,  The  Quarterly  News- 
letter of  the  Northwestern  College  Personnel  Association.  February,   1949. 
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and  then  only  when  such  deficiency  results  from  providential 
cause  or  extreme  emergency.  The  time  limit  for  removing 
the  grade  "I"  or  incomplete  varies  greatly  among  the  respond- 
ing institution,  from  "almost  immediately,"  to  "within  two 
weeks  after  it  is  passed  into  the  Registrar's  Office,"  to  "within 
the  term  following"  the  one  in  which  such  grade  was  earned,  to 
"one  year,"  to  "anytime  prior  to  graduation."  However,  it 
is  revealing  to  observe  that  74  or  66,1  per  cent  of  these  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  require  that  the  grade  "I"  be  removed 
"within  the  term  following"  the  one  in  which  such  grade  was 
earned;  21  or  18.8  per  cent  allow  students  to  remove  the  grade 
"I"  at  "anytime  prior  to  graduation."  There  is  no  limit  on 
the  highest  grade  a  student  may  receive  when  the  requirements 
of  the  course  are  completed.  In  other  words,  if  the  student  is 
without  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  illness  or  extreme  emergency, 
he  may  receive  whatever  grades  he  earns.  Conversely,  sev- 
eral institutions  indicate  that  if  the  "I"  is  the  result  of  negli- 
gence the  student  is  reduced  in  grade  to  the  next  lower  grade; 
1  or  .9  per  cent  report  that  the  highest  grade  a  student  may 
receive  by  removing  this  grade  is  B ;  the  highest  grade  permitted 
by  another  is  D;  2  or  1.8  per  cent  allow  C  as  the  highest  grade. 
One  hundred  and  five  or  93.8  per  cent  of  responding  institu- 
tions leave  the  requirements  for  removing  the  "Incomplete" 
to  the  discretion  of  the  instructor;  3  or  2.7  per  cent  require 
that  application  for  such  removal  to  be  made  through  the 
offices  of  the  Dean  and  or  Registrar;  the  remaining  few  have 
various  other  regulations  and  practices. 

The  findings  of  this  study  reveal  that  70  or  62.5  per  cent 
of  the  institutions  cooperating  in  this  study  do  not  use  the 
"condition"  grade,*  generally  recorded  as  "E."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  further  that  the  trend  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  "condition"  grade  from  college  and  university  grading 
systems  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past  decade.  Typi- 
cal reaction  to  the  "condition"  grade  recorded  on  various  ques- 
tionnaires were:  "It  (the  condition  grade)  is  unpopular 
and  unnecessary"  and  "we  found  it  to  be  a  big  nuisance." 
However,  24  or  70.6  per  cent  of  the  responding  institutions  using 


*  Seven    of    the    nine    institutions    within    the    University    of    Georgia    System    co- 
operating in  this  study  do  not  give   the  "E"   or  condition   grade. 

The  nine  institutions  within  the  University  of  Georgia  System  cooperating 
in  this  study  are:  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  (Milledgeville),  West 
Georgia  College  ( Carrollton ) ,  Middle  Georgia  College  (Cochran),  North  Georgia 
College  (Dahlonega),  South  Georgia  College  (DouglasS,  Fort  Valley  State  College 
(Fort  Valley),  Valdosta  State  College  (Valdosta),  and  Georgia  Southwestern 
College    (Americus) . 
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the  "condition"  grade  award  it  to  the  student  whose  work  does 
not  seem  to  merit  a  passing  grade,  but  who  has  not  actually 
failed  (borderline  cases) ;  6  or  17.6  per  cent  give  this  grade 
to  students  who  have  a  passing  grade  in  the  course,  but  fail 
the  final  examination;  at  2  or  5.9  per  cent  if  a  student  has 
done  failing  work,  but  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  in- 
structor feels  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  try  to  im- 
prove his  work  in  the  course,  the  student  may  be  given  the 
"condition"  grade;  2  or  5.9  per  cent  use  the  "E"  or  "condi- 
tion" grade  to  denote  incomplete  work  instead  of  the  "I." 

The  "condition"  grade  must  be  removed  during  the  school 
term  immediately  following  the  one  in  which  such  grade  was 
earned  at  26  or  76.5  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
involved  in  this  study  that  use  such  grade;  within  one  year 
at  5  or  14.7  per  cent;  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year 
at  1  or  2.9  per  cent;  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  next  regular 
session  at  1  or  2.9  per  cent;  such  grade  is  given  only  in  the  first 
term  of  an  academic  course  in  a  sequence  which  continues 
a  through  second  term  at  1  or  2.9  per  cent.  The  highest  pos- 
sible grade  a  student  may  receive  by  removing  the  "condition" 
grade  at  23  or  67.6  per  cent  of  the  institutions  using  it  is  "D"; 
at  8  or  23.5  per  cent  the  highest  possible  grade  is  "A";  at  2  or 
5.9  per  cent  "C";  at  1  or  2.9  per  cent  "E".  The  manner  in 
which  the  "condition"  grade  is  removed  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  instructor  at  20  or  58.8  per  cent  of  these  institutions, 
whereas  at  14  or  41.1  per  cent  such  grade  must  be  removed 
by  an  examination.  Several  institutions  attach  a  small  fee 
to  this  examination. 

Of  the  112  colleges  and  universities  participating  in  this 
study,  107  or  95.5  per  cent  report  that  the  grade  "F"  is  final 
at  their  institutions  and  cannot  be  changed  by  taking  "another 
examination  or  othei-wise";  only  5  or  4.5  per  cent  report  that 
the  grade  "F"  is  revocable  at  their  institutions  and  can  be 
changed  by  re-examination  or  otherwise. 

The  comments  of  many  respondents  relative  to  whether  or 
not  the  grade  "F"  is  final  or  irrevocable  are  not  without  sig- 
nificence.     A  few  typical  ones  were: 

"Final.  If  the  grade  could  be  raised,  it  should  not 
have  been  reported  as  F,  but  as  E  or  I." 

To  do  otherwise  (not  to  make  the  grade  "F"  final) 
subjects  the  instructor  to  all  kinds  of  pressures  from  stu- 
dents, parents,  coaches,  politicians,  etc.     It  would  be  un- 
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fair  to  students  because  some  can  bring  greater  pressure 
than  others  will  or  would." 

"Every  'failed'  course,  unless  it  is  a  free  elective, 
must  be  repeated  here,  and  under  the  same  teacher." 

One  hundred  and  eleven  institutions  reacted  to  the  inquiry 
concerning  the  grade  "D."  Of  this  number,107  or  about  97.3 
per  cent  report  that  the  grade  "D"  is  final;  4  or  3.6  per  cent 
indicate  that  the  grade  "D"  may  be  raised  by  taking  "another 
examination"  or  otherwise.* 

In  order  to  change  a  grade  after  it  has  been  submitted 
to  the  registrar  or  appropriate  officer,  instructors  at  67  or 
59.8  per  cent  of  the  cooperating  colleges  and  universities  must 
present  proof  that  the  grade  was  given  in  error;  at  18  or  16.1 
per  cent  instructors  must  petition  the  Faculty  Council;  setting 
forth  all  the  facts,  with  the  decision  of  the  Council  being 
final;  at  17  or  15.2  per  cent  instructors  must  get  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  and/  or  Registrar  concerned;  at  6  or  5.4  per  cent 
the  grade  is  considered  permanent  after  it  is  reported  to  the 
registrar  and  no  changes  are  permitted;  at  the  few  remaining 
institutions  slightly  different  regulations  prevail,  with  one  in- 
stitution requiring  "specific  approval  of  the  President"  before 
an  instructor  may  change  a  grade. 

Only  14  or  12.5  per  cent  of  the  112  participating  institu- 
tions do  not  have  an  Honor  Roll  for  students  who  excell  in 
their  academic  work;  98  or  87.5  per  cent  use  the  Honor  Roll. 
Of  the  98  institutions  that  employ  the  device,  52  or  53.1 
per  cent  require  that  students  earn  a  "B"  average  or  better 
while  carrying  a  "full  load";  36  or  36.7  per  cent  require  a 
"B"  average  or  better;  7  or  7.1  per  cent  require  that  the  student 
be  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  the  student  body  academically; 
1  requires  a  student  to  be  in  the  upper  12  per  cent;  1  the  upper 


*0f  the  nine  institutions  in  the  University  of  Georgia  System  participating  in 
this  study,  only  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  at  Milledgeville  report 
that  the  grade  "D"  can  be  raised.  The  regulation  appearing  on  page  54  of  the 
1952-53  catalog  reads:  "Upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department 
and  with  the  per  mission  of  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  a  student  may  repeat  a 
course  she  has  passed  with  a  grade  of  "D".  If  the  course  is  repeated,  the 
student  does  not  receive  additional  credit,  and  the  last  grade  becomes  the  offciial 
grade  of  the  course." 

A  glance  at  the  May,  1953  issue  of  The  University  of  Georgia  Bulletin,  p. 
58  reveals  that:  "A  senior  in  line  for  graduation  who  makes  a  grade  of  .  .  . 
D  in  his  senior  year  in  a  course  numbered  200  or  above  necessary-  for  his  degree 
will  have  the  privilege  of  one  re-examination,  provided  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  repeat  the  course.  Grades  in  not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  thus 
changed."  On  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  April.  1952  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  Bulletin,  p.  61  reveals  that  the  grade  "D"  is  final  and  cannot  be 
changed   by   re-examination    or   otherwise. 
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15  per  cent.  It  is  stimulating  academically  to  discover  that 
many  institutions  stipulate  that  the  student  becomes  ineligible 
for  the  Honor  Roll  during  any  school  term  in  which  he  becomes 
subject  to  discipline  or  earns  any  grade  lower  than  "C",  in- 
cluding "incomplete"  and/  or  "condition"  grades.  Of  course, 
as  one  institution  pointed  out,  extension  and  correspondence 
courses  are  not  considered  in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
student  is  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  Honor  Roll.  Incidentally, 
97  of  the  institutions  using  the  device  report  that  they  adhere 
strictly  to  the  criteria  established  by  the  institutions  for  mem- 
bership on  the  Honor  Roll.  However,  they  also  indicate  that 
loose  grading  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  enables  undeserv- 
ing students  to  qualify  for  the  Honor  Roll;  thus  creating  the 
impression  that  either  scholastic  standards  are  inadequate  or 
the  academic  officers  involved  are  lax  in  enforcing  established 
requirements  or  criteria. 

Instructors  in  99  or  90  per  cent  of  the  110  colleges  and 
universities  replying  to  the  inquiry  are  not  bound  by  institu- 
tional regulations  regarding  the  number  of  students  receiving 
various  grades;  in  7  or  6.4  per  cent  there  are  established 
regulations  regarding  the  number  of  students  receiving  'A's', 
'B's',  'C's',  'D's',  and  'F's';  the  few  other  replies  were  unin- 
telligible. Several  institutions  seemed  to  be  adamant  in  ob- 
jecting to  any  institutional  regulations  regarding  the  number 
of  students  receiving  various  grades.     For  example: 

"We  give  students  what  they  make.  We  do  not  grade 
on  the  curve  or  have  any  system  by  which  a  number  of 
students  receive  high  grades  or  low  grades." 

and 

"Absolutely  NO.  To  do  so  would  be  a  crime  against 
the  student.  Grades  represent  accomplishment,  not  a  game 
of  chance  at  the  carnival." 

Several  institutions  report  that  studies  of  their  grades  are  made 
regularly  and  the  results  are  made  available  to  teachers  for 
discussion  and  use.  Others  indicate  that  the  normal  curve 
of  probability  is  regarded  favorably  and  instructors  are  urged 
to  consider  its  application  to  their  grade  curve. 

The  nature  of  admission  regulations  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  enforced  play  a  major  role  in  determining  the 
caliber  of  students  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  caliber 
of  the  student  body  should  affect  an  institution's  grade  distribu- 
tion.    Consequently,  it  might  be  of  some  value  to  note  that 
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62  or  55.4  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  involved 
in  this  study  consider  themselves  "liberal"  in  enforcing  their 
admission  rules;  50  or  44.6  per  cent  consider  themselves 
"rigid".  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  improvement  of  ad- 
mission rules  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  enforced  will 
contribute  to  a  more  desirable  grade  distribution  in  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

The  responses  from  eight  (8)  professional  educational 
and  accrediting  agencies,  and  the  Georgia  institutions  in 
the  University  System  of  Georgia*  indicate  very  strongly 
that  it  is  academically  unsound  to  permit  students  to  remove 
deficient  grades  ('D's,  'E's',  and  'F's')  through  corre- 
spondence study.  All  of  the  professional  education  and  ac- 
crediting agencies  agree  that  students  should  not  be  permitted 
to  remove  deficient  grades  earned  in  residence  (deficient 
grades  earned  in  class)  through  correspondence.  Furthermore, 
(a)  six  of  the  ten  responding  institutions  within  the  University 
System  of  Georgia  do  not  permit  it;  (b)  one  permits  it  "in 
some  cases  .  .  .  provided  all  of  the  residence  requirements 
have  been  met",  but  admits  that  an  institution  would  be  "exact- 
ly right  by  not  allowing  students  to  remove  deficient  grades 
through  correspondence  study";  (c)  only  three  of  these  insti- 
tutions seem  to  permit  any  gtudent  to  remove  deficiencies 
earned  in  class  through  correspondence  study,  and  even  one  of 
them  suggests  that  "there  is  much  merit"  in  any  recommenda- 
tion to  prevent  such  a  practice. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  involving  112 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  educational  associations,  agencies  and  accred- 
iting bodies,  the  following  conclusion  seem  to  be  justified: 
1.     Colleges  and  universities  would  be  well  advised,  and  would 


*The  professional  educational  and  accrediting  agencies  cooperating  in  this  study 
are:  The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  Association  of  American  Colleges,  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board,  Division  of  Higher  Education  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  The  Division  of  Teacher  Education,  Certification  and  Curriculum  of 
the  (Georgia)  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  institutions  in  the  University  System  of  Georgia  responding  to  this  specific 
inquiry  are:  The  University  of  Georgia  (Athens),  Middle  Georgia  College 
(Cochran),  Valdosta  State  College  (Valdosta),  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
(Atlanta),  North  Georgia  College  (Dahlonega),  Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural 
College  (Tifton),  Georgia  Southwestern  College  (Americus).  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women  (Milledgeville),  Georgia  Teachers  College  (CoUegeboro),  and 
South  Georgia  College    (Douglas). 
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eliminate  many  of  their  current  problems,  if  they  would 
specifically  state  the  purpose  (s)  of  their  grading  systems. 

2.  The  "condition"  grade  "E"  is  an  anomalous  grade,  and 
is  apparently  being  rapidly  eliminated  from  the  grading 
systems  of  colleges  and  universities. 

A.  It  is  highly  desirable,  and  consistent  with  the  most  re- 
spected current  practices,  for  colleges  and  universities  to 
require  students  to  remove  the  grade  "I"  or  "Incomplete" 
during  the  next  school  term  (quarter  or  semester)  in  resi- 
dence. 

4.  An  institution's  grading  system  should  be  unmistakably 
clear  and  instructors  should  adhere  strictly  thereto  in  re- 
porting students'  grades.  For  example,  instructors  should 
not  use  plus  (-f-)  and  minus  (-)  signs  in  reporting  grades 
if  such  signs  are  not  part  of  their  institution's  grading  sys- 
tem. 

5.  The  grades  "D"  and  "F"  should  be  final  and  irrevocable 
by  re-examination  or  otherwise. 

6.  The  best  current  practice  seems  to  indicate  that  no  student 
should  be  eligible  for  the  Honor  Roll  who  has  been  subject 
to  disciplinary  action  by  constituted  institutional  authority, 
or  who  has  incurred  any  academic  deficiency  in  the  school 
term  for  which  the  Honor  Roll  is  computed. 

7.  It  is  academically  unsound  to  permit  students  to  remove 
deficient  grades  earned  in  residence  through  correspond- 
ence study. 
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The  Rise  and  Expansion 

Of  Plantation  Agriculture 

In  Coastal  Georgia,  1752-1860 

By  Blanton  E.  Black 

This  is  an  interpretation  of  the  rise  and  expansion  of 
plantation  agriculture  in  coastal  Georgia.  Persistent  place 
names  alone  mark  the  sites  of  the  once  floundering  plantations 
of  the  region.  Fortunately,  the  historian's  treaties,  the  plant- 
er's record,  and  the  traveler's  account  are  left  to  call  up  silently, 
yet  forceably,  reminiscences  of  their  years  of  vitality. 

Effect  or  Repeal  of  Peculiar  Prohibitions 
Basis  for  restrictions  —  According  to  the  plans  of  the 
founders  of  Georgia,  the  plantation  system  of  agriculture  was 
to  have  no  place  in  the  economy  of  the  colony.'  Conceived 
and  designed  by  philanthropy,  the  colony  was  established 
as  a  haven  for  the  poor  and  unemployed  of  England  and  where 
they  might  profitably  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  wine, 
silk  and  olive  oil.^  The  Trustees  were  convinced  that  the 
manufacture  of  wine  and  silk  would  neither  require  extensive 
land  holdings,  nor  cumbersome  labor  of  slaves.^  Accord- 
ingly, the  paternalistic  government  decreed  that  land  tenures 
were  non-inheritable  and  limited  to  fifty  acres,  and  that  slav- 
ery was  prohibited  in  the  colony."* 

However,  the  colony  did  not  flourish  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Trustees.^  During  the  proprietary  period,  1733-1752,  it 
did  not  in  any  one  year  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  subsis- 
tence for  its  own  consumption.®  Manufacture  of  silk  and 
wine  failed  in  spite  of  bounties  offered.^  Many  settlers 
migrated  into  South  Carolina;®  and  on  every  hand  were  dis- 
satisfaction and  complaint.® 

'Ernest  L.   Bogart:   An  Economic  History  of  the  United  States    (4th   ed. ;   New 

York:    Longman's    Green    and    Co.,    1924),    pp.    283-284:    "By    a    plantation    is 

meant  a  large  agricultural  unit  in  which  the  laboring  force,  generally  of  a  large 

size  and  in  bondage,  is  worked  under  supervision  in  the  production  of  a  staple 

commodity  for  sale." 

2Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  111   (Atlanta:  The  Franklin  Publishing  Co.,  1904), 

pp.  369-373   (Hereafter  cited  Col.  Rec.) . 

3lbid.,  1,  pp.  507-509. 

4lbid.  1,  p.  22,  6.  45,  p.  50;  111  p.  373. 

5   Charles  G.  Jones:   The  History  of  Georgia.     1    (New  York,   Houghton  MifiQin 

and  Co.,  1883).  pp.  302-303. 

sHugh  McCall:   The  History  of  Georgia,  I    (Savannah:   Seymour  and  Williams, 

1811-16,   p.  239. 

7lbid. 

^Coi.  Rec,  XXn,  p.  71;  Jones:  History  of  Georgia,  I,  pp.  308-309. 

sibid.,  V,  p.  451;  XXII,  pp.  302-303. 
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If  the  climate,  sandy  soil,  and  malarial  swamps  of  the 
coast  were  instrumental  in  forestalling  the  designs  of  the  Trus- 
tees, no  less  so  was  the  situation  of  Georgia — namely,  its  prox- 
imity to  the  plantations  of  South  Carolina.  There  was  a 
difference  in  prosperity  between  the  two  colonies  which  the 
Georgians  felt  keenly. '°  They  observed  that  the  natural 
vegetaton  and  physical  character  of  the  coast  of  Georgia  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  indigo  could  be  cultivated  on  the  sandy  uplands 
and  Sea  Islands  with  as  much  ease  as  in  South  Carolina,  and 
that  rice  could  be  produced  in  the  tidal  swamps  in  equal 
abundance.  What  was  needed  for  Georgia's  prosperity  was 
slave  labor  and  free  title  to  land. '  ^  Accordingly,  the  colonists 
repeatedly  addressed  memorials  and  petitions  to  the  Trustees 
to  repeal  their  restrictions.'^ 

Finally,  the  Trustees,  disappointed  and  disillusioned, 
resigned  their  charter  to  the  king  in  June  1752.  Whereupon, 
Georgia  became  a  royal  province,  possessing  no  longer  peculiar 
laws  and  restrictions  which  had  caused  it  to  be  unique  among 
the  British  American  Colonies.  '^ 

Rise  of  Rice  and  Indigo  as  Money  Crops — The  introduc- 
tion of  rice  and  indigo  into  Georgia  was  merely  a  southward 
expansion  of  the  plantations  of  South  Carolina.'*  Factors 
which  attributed  to  this  expansion  were:  (1)  land  was  free 
and  of  virgin  fertility,  (2)  immigrating  planters  brought  into 
the  colony  slaves  trained  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  indigo; 
(3)  there  was  a  dependable  and  expanding  European  market 
for  these  plantation  products.'' 


lolbid.,  IV,  p.  239. 

iiMcCall:  History  of  Georgia,  I,  pp.  239-243. 
12C0Z.  Rec,  I,  pp.  352;  V,  p.  75,  p.  93,  p.  95,  p.  451. 

i3Co/.  Rec,  III,  p.  124;  McCall:  History  of  Georgia,  K,  p.  247;  David  M. 
Potter:  The  Rise  of  the  Plantation  System  in  Georgia,"  The  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  XVI   (1932),  pp.  114-135. 

'4Rice  had  been  introduced  in  South  Carolina  in  1694.  This  had  been  acci- 
dentally obtained  from  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  which  put  into  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  in  distress.  Some  rough  rice  which  was  in  the  cook's  bag  was  given 
to  Thomas  Smith,  then  governor  of  the  colony,  who  on  a  visit  to  the  East  had 
observed  the  method  of  its  cultivation  (David  Ramsay:  The  History  of  South 
Carolina,  II  (Charleston:  D.  Longworth,  1908),  pp.  200-202).  The  cultivation 
of  rice  assumed  commercial  importance  in  South  Carolina  about  1725.  Between 
1725  and  1740  the  industry  increased  400  per  cent  (G.  T.  Surface:  "Rice  in  the 
United  States,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  XLIII  (1911),  pp. 
500-501). 

IS  Alexander  Hewatt:  History  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  (London:  A  Don- 
aldson, 1779),  Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina,  I  (New  York,  181836,  p. 
322. 
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Soon  after  the  first  settlers  came  to  Georgia,  rice  had  been 
planted  in  small  patches  for  domestic  use.'®  At  first  rice  was 
grown  in  unirrigated  land  of  stream  valleys.  It  was  later  culti- 
vated in  inland  valley  bottoms  where  the  fields  were  irrigated 
by  water  stored  in  ponds.  By  1750  its  cultivation  had  shifted 
to  the  tidal  swamps'^  where  abundant  yields  were  secured 
from  the  crop.'® 

Indigo  had  early  been  brought  from  India  and  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies,  where  it  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
French.  The  plant  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  in 
1742  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Lucas  Pinckney,  an  amateur  botanist.'® 
In  1745  it  was  discovered  that  a  variety  of  indigo,  indigenous 
to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  capable  of  yielding  great- 
er quantities  of  dye  than  the  West  Indian  variety. ^° 

In  1747  a  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  was  sent  to 
England  where  the  merchants  trading  with  South  Carolina  re- 
ceived it  with  much  enthusiasm.^'  At  this  time  the  French 
West  Indies  maintained  a  monopoly  of  the  industry,  supplying 
all  the  markets  of  Europe.  England  annually  purchased  indigo 
from  the  French  valued  at  150,000  pounds  sterling.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  new  industry,  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  1748, 
placed  a  bounty  of  six  pence  per  pound  on  all  indigo  produced 


'^George  G.  Smith:  The  Story  of  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  People  1730  to  1860 
(Macon,  Georgia,  1900),  p.  36. 

l^These  swamps,  bordering  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers,  although  subject  to 
tidal  action,  are  of  the  common  type  of  terrestrial  swamp,  where  the  vegetable 
matter,  with  a  chance  admixture  of  silt  deposited  during  periods  of  flood,  causes 
the  soil  to  be  exceptionally  fertile  (N.  S.  Shaler:  "Sea  Coast  Swamps  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,"  U.  S.  Geological  Survey:  Sixth  Annual  Report  1884  85,  pp. 
359-361. 

18J.  D.  B.  DeBow  (ed.)  :  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  III  (New  Orleans:  Office  of  DeBow's  Review,  1852-53),  p.  398.  (Here- 
after cited  DeBow:  Indus.  Res.) 

isMrs.  Pinckney  was  the  daughter  of  George  Lucas,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
governor  of  Antique.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  her  son  in  1785,  she  described 
how  her  interest  in  botany  had  prompted  her  to  plant  some  indigo  seed  her 
father  had  given  her.  Her  first  attempt  was  made  in  March  1741  or  1742; 
however,  the  plants  were  destroyed  by  frost.  A  second  attempt  made  in  April 
also  proved  unsuccessful,  the  plants  being  destroyed  by  worms.  The  experi- 
ment repeated  a  third  time  was  successful.  General  Lucas,  who  was  interested 
in  the  results  of  these  experiments,  sent  a  man  named  Cromwell  to  instruct  his 
daughter  in  the  process  of  extracting  the  dye  from  the  plant.  However,  Crom- 
well was  of  the  opinion  that  introduction  of  the  indigo  industry  into  South  Caro- 
lina would  injure  that  of  his  own  community.  He  attempted  to  make  a  great 
secret  and  mystery  of  the  process.  In  spite  of  this,  Mrs.  Lucas  watched  him 
closely  and  was  able  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  process.  This  information  was 
dissiminated  to  neighbors.  By  1744  the  indigo  seed  had  been  distributed  to  a 
great  number  of  people.  The  Carolina  planters  gained  additional  information 
from  French  prisoners  of  the  manner  in  which  indigo  was  manufactured  in  the 
West  Indies.  (U.  B.  Phillips  (ed.)  :  Plantation  and  Frontier,  I,  "Documentary 
History  of  American  Industrial  Society";  (Cleveland:  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  1910). 
pp.  265-266. 
20lbid. 
2iHewatt:  History  of  Georgia,  p.  286. 
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in  the  American  colonies,  and  imported  directly  into  England 
from  the  place  of  its  gro^\i;h.^^ 

This  act  was  effective  in  extending  the  cultivation  of  indi- 
go into  Georgia.  Handsome  profits  were  realized.  Many 
planters  were  able  to  double  their  capital  every  three  or  four 
years  from  the  sale  of  this  commodity.  After  a  few  years  the 
quality  of  indigo  produced  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  was 
considered  as  fine  as  that  produced  by  the  French.  True  to 
expectations,  the  planters  were  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  mother  country  for  the  commodity,  and  even  under-sell  the 
French  at  several  European  ports. ^^ 

During  the  colonial  period,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was 
closely  associated  with  the  cultivation  of  rice.^"*  Both  crops 
could  be  efficiently  produced  on  the  same  plantation,  for  the 
work  seasons  of  the  two  crops  did  not  interfere  with  each  other; 
"indigo  requiring  no  winter  work,  the  slaves  may  assist  in 
manufacturing   rice   .    .    ."^^ 

Indigo  was  cultivated  both  on  the  heavy  soil  of  the  river 
valleys,  and  the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  upland.^®  The  general 
practice,  however,  was  to  cultivate  a  tract  in  the  sandy  upland 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  abandon  this  for  another 
tract.^' 

The  Sea  Islands  were  quite  favorable  for  the  production 
of  indigo^®  especially  in  the  areas  that  were  covered  by  oak 
and  hickory  trees. ^^  These  islands  generally  were  owned  by 
wealthy  rice  planters  who  established  upon  them  large  planta- 
tions producing  indigo,  corn,  and  potatoes. ^° 

The  Midway  Settlement — Among  the  first  of  those  who 
were  attracted  to  Georgia  after  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of 
the  Trustees,  was  a  band  of  New  England  Puritans.^'  These 
people,  prompted  by  the  desire  to  spread  religion  in  the  South- 
ern colonies,^^  had  immigrated  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
to  South  Carolina  in  1695^^  There  they  became  acquainted 
with  rice  cultivation  and  established  themselves  as  planters.^"* 


2aibid.  23lbid.  24U.  B.  Phillips:  American  Negro  Slavery  (New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.,  1918),  p.  92.  ^^ American  Husbandry,  I  (London:  J.  Bew, 
1775),  p.  367.  26john  F.  D.  Smyth:  Tour  in  the  United  States  (London:  G. 
Robinson,   1784),   pp.  73-74. 

27Lord  Adam  Gordon:  "Journal  1764,"  Travels  in  the  American  Colonies  (New 
York:  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1916),  p.  400;  "The  light  land  very  near  the  shore 
will  fetch  very  surprising  crops  of  Indigo,  for  two  or  three  years,  but  it  must 
then  be  thrown  out,  and  left  to  time  to  recover  its  fertility."  zaAmericcm 
Husbandry^  I.  p.  367,  p.  403.  29Hewatt:  History  of  Georgia,  p.  389.  soWiUiam 
Bartram:  Travels  (New  York:  Macy  Masius,  1928),  p.  33.  Bartram's  observa- 
tions were  made  in  1775.  3 'Jones:  History  of  Georgia,  I,  p.  492.  32lbid. 
ssLucian  L.  Knight:  Georgids  Landmarks  and  Memorials,  I,  p.  726.  (Hereafter 
cited  Knight:  Landmarks.q  34George  G.  Smith:  The  Story  of  Georgia  and  the 
Georgia   People    1732   to    1860    (Macon,    Georgia:    G.    G.    Smith,    1900),    p.    147. 
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However,  in  1751,  they  migrated  to  the  Georgia  Midway  Dis- 
trict, so  called  because  of  its  halfway  location  between  Savannah 
and  Darien,  in  what  is  now  the  swamp  region  of  Liberty 
county.^  ^ 

Growth  in  Size  of  Holdings — As  early  as  1740  there  were 
"several  considerable  plantations"  in  Georgia  despite  the  ruling 
of  the  trustees  whereby  holdings  were  limited  to  fifty  acres. ^® 
These  plantations  were  on  the  Savannah  river  near  the  town 
of  Savannah,  and  on  the  coast  as  far  south  as  the  Ogeechee 
River.^^  These  tracts  of  land  had  been  leased^®  to  settlers 
for  a  twenty-one  year  period.  By  1745,  however,  outright 
grants  of  500-acre  tracts  were  made  by  the  local  administrators, 
"not    doubting    of   the    Trustees    approbation    of   the    same.^® 

In  1752,  the  restrictions  of  the  Trustees  were  formally 
repealed.  Thereupon,  grants  of  land  were  made  more  freely 
than  before.  Petitions  for  land  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
"family  rights"  which  was  the  privilege  of  claiming  land  for 
each  member  of  the  planter's  family — slaves  being  included  as 
members  of  the  family.**"  Five  hundred  acre  tracts  of  land 
were  readily  granted  to  applicants  or  to  the  son  or  brother  of 
an  applicant — the  sole  requirement  being  that  the  petition  be 
placed  before  the  colonial  authorities.  Petitions  of  young  men 
for  one  hundred  acre  tracts  of  land  were  willingly  granted 
upon  the  basis  that  they  were  of  age.*' 

Increase  of  Slave  Population — ^The  restrictions  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  the  colony  were  repealed  in  1749.**^  Before  this 
time,  however,  the  colonists  had  disregarded  this  injunction  of 
the  Trustees,  for  they  were  convinced  that  only  by  the  use  of 
African  labor  could  they  engage  in  the  profitable  cultivation 
of  rice  and  indigo. '*^  Slaves  had  been  hired  from  South  Caro- 
lina planters  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life; 
the  full  value  of  the  slaves  being  paid  in  advance.'*'*  Contracts 
stipulated  that  if  prohibitive  regulations  were  enforced,  the 
owner  of  the  slave  could  come  and  legally  reclaim  his  prop- 

35"Letters  of  James  Habersham  to  Secretary  of  Trustees  of  Georgia,"  George 
White  (ed.)  :  Historical  Collection  of  Georgia  (3d  ed.;  New  York:  Pudney  and 
Russell,  1855),  p.  516. 

3 6" An  Impartial  Inquiry  Into  the  State  and  Utility  of  Georgia."  Georgia  His- 
torical Collections,  I,  p.  169.  37lbid.,  p.  178.  38"A  State  of  the  Province  of 
Georgia,"  Georgia  Historical  Collections,  II,  p.  14:  "The  terms  they  propose  is 
the  lease  to  be  for  twenty-one  years  renewable  every  seven  years,  upon  paying 
one  year's  pu^-chase  of  the  imp^'oved  value;  the  first  seven  years  to  be  free, 
and  no  fine  paid  for  the  first  renewal."  39Col.  Rec,  VT,  pp.  212-219.  p.  369. 
40Co/.  Rec,  VII,  p.  127,  p.  151.  p.  170:  YIU,  pp.439ff;  IX,  pp.  158ff; 
X,  pp.  36ff;  XI,  pp.  5ff.  41  Co/.  Rec,  VI,  p.  378,  p.  428,  pp.  458  460. 
42Co/.  Rec.  I,  pp.  56-62.  43McCa]l:  History  of  Georgia,  I.  p.  201.  44jones: 
History  of  Georgia,  I,  p.  420. 
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erty.'*^  The  Georgia  planters  had  been  successful  in  this 
action,  for  the  colonial  magistrates,  and  a  majority  of  the  col- 
onists were  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  slavery/® 

The  Trustees  considered  that  a  relatively  weak  frontier 
colony,  such  as  Georgia,  should  not  have  a  large  slave  popula- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  regulation  was  made  that  for  every  four 
slaves  introduced  into  the  colony,  there  was  to  be  one  indentured 
white  servant. "^"^  This  regulation  was  not  complied  with  for  the 
planters  did  not  find  indentured  servants  satisfactory.'*®  When 
the  charter  of  the  Trustees  was  surrendered  in  1752'  there  were 
about  2,300  white  people  in  the  colony  and  1,000  slaves.'*® 

The  slave  population  increased  rapidly.  Especially  did 
the  slaves  become  numerous  on  the  Sea  Islands  and  on  the  rice 
plantations. ^°  Many  planters  from  the  older  colonies  brought 
their  entire  retinue  of  slaves  with  them  to  Georgia.^'  Slaves 
were  purchased  from  traders  at  Savannah,  oftimes  in  shipload 
lots,^^  from  the  West  Indies^^,  Gambia,^'*  and  the  Grain 
Coast.^^  In  1769  a  lazeretto  was  constructed  on  Tybee  Island 
where  shipments  of  newly  imported  slaves  were  quarantined.^® 

The  slave  population  of  Georgia  increased  from  1000  in 
1752^^  to  3400  in  1760.^®  Six  years  later,  1766,  the  number 
had  increased  to  7800.^^  The  year  of  the  first  census  there 
were  3,000  slaves  in  Georgia. ®°  There  is  little  doubt  that  at 
this  time,  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  sub- 
sequent wide-scale  production  of  upland  cotton,  a  great  majority 
of  these  slaves  were  laborers  on  the  coastal  plantations. 


45lbid.;  McCall:  History  of  Georgia,  I,  p.  206.  ^eln  1748  Colonel  Alexander 
Heron,  who  assumed  the  government  of  the  southern  part  of  the  colony,  had  taken 
possession  of  a  2,000  acre  tract  of  land  near  St.  Catherine's  Sound,  and  had  intro- 
duced there  several  slaves  (Col.  Rec,  VI  p.  207).  Purchases  of  slaves  from 
African  traders  were  made  openly  at  Savannah  in  1747  (McCall:  History  of  Geor- 
gia., I,  p  .206).     47jones:  History  of  Georgia.  I,  p.  423. 

•48McCall:  History  of  Georgia;  I.  p.  256.  Georgia  Gazette,  November  5.  1766. 
49Seymour  Dunbar:  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  I,  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  1915),  p.  96.  so  McCall:  History  of  Georgia,  I,  p.  247.  5\Col.  Rec., 
\!r,p.  859;  IX  p.  299;  (February  1765)  "Read  a  petition  of  John  Sealy  setting 
forth  that  he  intended  to  remove  from  the  Province  of  South  Carolina  into  this 
Province  in  the  Sp'-ing  .  .  .  that  he  would  bring  with  him  at  least  fifteen 
Negroes  .  .  ."  ^^Georgia  Gazette  March  28,  1770:  FOR  SALE  On  Thursday, 
the  29th  of  March.  1770,  A  CARGO  consisting  of  about  170  young  and  healthy 
NEW  NEGROES,  CHIEFLY  MEN.  AU  of  whom  have  had  the  Smallpox,  Just 
arrived,  after  a  short  passage  of  five  weeks,  in  the  snow  Britannia,  Capt.  Stephen 
Dean,  from  Gambia  .  .  .  sslbid.,  Jnuary  10,  1770.  54lbid.,  August  15,  1765. 
ssJbid.,  May  3,  1769.  5  6 Jones:  History  of  Georgia,  II,  p.  23,  Georgia  Gazette, 
March  6  1767;   Ibid.  May  3,  1769. 

57Dunbar:  Tistory  of  Travel,  I,  p.  96.  58 Jones  ://tifory  of  Georgia,  II,  p.  73. 
59lbid.  60U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census:  Negro  Population  in  the  United  States 
1790-1915    (Washington:   Government  Printing  Office,  1918),  p.  45. 
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Effect  of  Peace  of  Paris 

Georgia  no  longer  a  frontier  colony — The  peace  of  Paris, 
concluded  February  10,  1763,  was  of  far  reaching  consequence 
to  the  prosperity  of  Georgia.®'  The  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 
from  St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola,  and  of  the  French  from 
Alabama  Fort  and  Mobile;  relieved  the  colony  of  one  of  its 
most  grievous  troubles.®^ 

Although  the  two  new  English  colonies  of  East  and  West 
Florida  were  of  themselves  little  better  than  empty  wastes, 
their  possession  by  England  now  meant:  (1)  that  Spain  no 
longer  held  St.  Augustine  which  had  long  been  a  strong-hold 
from  which  armed  forces  had  been  sent  to  harass  Georgia, 
(2)  the  colony  was  rid  of  troublesome  neighbors  who  frequently 
had  instigated  Indian  insurrections,  (3)  St.  Augustine  was  no 
longer  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves,  (4)  no  longer  was  coastal 
Georgia  an  avenue  for  invasion.®^  The  plantations  entered 
upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  "The  effect  was  most  salutary; 
inhabitants  flocked  in,  lands  were  taken  up  and  cleared,  new 
settlements  projected,  trade  was  enlarged,  wealth  increased,  and 
a  day  bright  with  many  promises  of  future  aggrandizement 
dawned  upon  the  long  harassed  and  afflicted  colony."®"* 

A  circumstance  which  contributed  much  to  the  spread  and 
growth  of  plantations  was  the  steady  and  dependable  market 
for  rice  and  indigo;  and  the  peculiar  circumstance  wherein  the 
price  of  products  rose  as  production  increased,®^  By  far,  the 
predominant  commercial  activity  of  the  colony  was  the  produc- 
tion of  these  two  crops.®®  Rice  and  indigo  served  in  lieu  of 
currency.  Planters  made  direct  changes  of  their  crops  for 
slaves,  dry  goods,  and  general  imported  provisions. 
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Decline  of  indigo — At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  planters  no  longer  had  a  sure  and  ready  sale  for  their  rice, 
and  indigo  had  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  crop  for  England  no 


61  Stevens:  History  of  Georgia,  II,  pp.  25-26.  62By  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty, 
France  relinquished  all  claim  to  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi;  and  by  the 
twentieth  article  Spain  ceded  to  England  the  territories  of  East  and  West  Florida 
(Hewatt:  History  of  Georgia,  p.  480). 

63lbid.,  p.  482.  Stevens:  History  of  Georgia,  II,  p.  26,  p.  33.  64lbid..  p.  33, 
Percy  S.  Flippen:  "Royal  Government  in  Georgia  1752  1776",  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  X,  (1926).  p.  15.  ssHewatt:  History  of  Georgia,  p.  484.  66The 
value  of  all  exports  of  the  colony  between  1767  and  1769  averaged  Lb.  74200 
annually.  The  value  of  exports  of  rice  was  Lb.  36,000  and  indigo  Lb.  700,  thus 
accounting  for  more  than  half  the  value  of  all  exports  (A  Cluny:  The  American 
Traveller,  pp.  64-65).  evGeorgia  Gazettes  September  20.  1769.  JUST  IM- 
PORTED, in  the  ship  Polly  and  Betsy,  Capt.  B'-ewton,  from  London  and  to  be 
sold  ...  A  QUANTITY  of  exceeding  good  White  and  Coloured  Plains,  Duffils, 
etc.  .  .  .  About  500  Pair  of  Uegro  Shoes,  at  3s.  per  pair,  for  Cash  or  Rice  only. 
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longer  had  interest  in  buying  from  her  revolted  colonies.  The 
loss  of  indigo  as  a  staple  crop  was  permanent.  During  the  war 
England  had  been  supplied  with  this  commodity  by  large  ship- 
ments from  the  East  Indies  where  it  was  found  that  indigo 
could  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  in  America.®*  The 
planters  persisted  in  cultivating  indigo  after  the  close  of  the 
war  although  there  was  a  very  slight  margin  of  profit.*®  In 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  cultivation 
gradually  declined. ^° 

After  the  restoration  of  peace,  it  was  still  con- 
tinued, but  the  merchant,  as  well  as  planter,  having 
suffered  by  remitting  from  the  immense  quantities 
introduced  from  India  (for  immediately  after  the 
British  government  acknowledged  our  independence, 
knowing  that  indigo  was  an  article  and  its  immense 
value  could  be  comprised  in  a  small  bulk,  and  that 
it  suited  well  the  East  India  Trade)  gave  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  in  that  quarter  every  encouragement,  the 
East  India  Company  went  so  far  as  to  employ  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Gray,  who  owned  before  the 
War  a  plantation  on  Skidaway  .  .  .  the  views  of  those 
who  sent  him  had  the  desired  effect.  It  gave  them 
at  once  a  supply  of  that  article  from  their  own  terri- 
tory, and  completely  foiled  the  making  of  indigo  in 
the  United  States.^' 

Introduction  of  Sea  Island  Cotton — The  beginning  of  the 
Sea  Island  cotton  industry  in  Georgia  was  the  first  event  of  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  cotton  culture  in  the  United 
States.^^  Loyalists  who  had  settled  in  the  Bahamas  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  sent  the  seed  to  friends  in 
Georgia.''^ 

However,  cotton  had  been  cultivated  for  domestic 
purposes  on  the  Georgia  coast  long  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  same  kind  of  cotton  as  now  cultivated 
on  the  Sea  Island,  called  the  black  seed  cotton,  was,  in 
the  year  1767  planted  as  a  crop  by  Mr.  John  Earle,  on 
the  Island  of  Skidaway.  The  plantation  is  now  owned 


••Ramsey:  History  of  South  Carolina,  II,  p.  212.  62Mathew  B.  Hammond: 
The  Cotton  Industry  (New  York:  MacMillan  Co.,  1897),  pp.  14-15.  7oPhillips 
(ed.)  :  Plantation  and  Frontier,  I,  p.  85.  7lThis  anonymous  letter  to  the 
Columbia  Museum  was  reprinted  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  I  (1917), 
p.   41. 

72Hammond:  The  Cotton  Industry,  p.  18.  73  Letter  to  Savannah  Advertiser,  Oc- 
tober  15,    1799,   Georgia   Historical   Quarterly,   I,   p.  41. 
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and  now  under  cotton  by  Col.  Wylly.  The  old  inhabi- 
tants on  the  island  always  raised  it  to  perfection,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  family  but  what  planted  it  for 
domestic  use/"* 

Bartram  had  observed  cotton  growing  on  the  Sea  Islands 
in  1773. 

The  soil  of  these  islands  appears  to  be  particularly 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  cotton  .  .  .  The 
cotton  is  planted  only  by  the  poorer  class  of  people, 
just  enough  for  their  family  consumption.  Two  spe- 
cies are  planted,  the  annual  and  the  West  Indian. 
The  bolls  of  the  annual  variety  are  large  with  strong 
long  white  fibres.  The  West  Indian  is  a  tall  peren- 
nial plant  .  .  7^ 

The  planters  of  the  coast  who  were  still  engaged  in  the 
unprofitable  cultivation  of  indigo  welcomed  this  new  cash 
crop.^®  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  paid  highest 
prices  for  the  Sea  Island  cotton. ^^  By  1802  many  rice  fields 
had  been  transformed  into  cotton  fields,  for  the  profits  of  a 
good  harvest  were  equivalent  to  two  of  rice.^° 

After  a  few  years  rice  regained  primacy  as  the  most  profit- 
able crop  of  the  coastal  plantations.^®  In  spite  of  the  high 
prices  paid  for  Sea  Island  cotton,  per  acre  yields  were  low. 
Planters  soon  discovered  that  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of 
cotton  production  absorbed  too  much  of  the  gross  return  for 
the  new  crop  to  permanently  displace  rice  as  the  more  depend- 
able crop.®° 

In  1839  Fannie  Kemble  observed  that  the  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton crop  was  by  no  means  as  paramount  in  value  then  as  it 
had  been  formerly.  The  cotton  produced  on  the  St.  Simon 
Island  plantation  which  formerly  had  sold  for  a  guinea  a 
pound  in  Liverpool  was  then  worth  less  than  a  shilling.  More- 
over, costs  of  production  had  mounted  due  primarily  to  the 
depleated  fertility  of  the  soil.®' 


y^Ibid.  7SBartram:  Travels,  p.  73.  76Turner:  Planter's  Manuel,  p.  284. 
77Phillips  (ed)  :  Plantation  and  Frontier,  I.  p.  269.  78F.  A.  Michaux:  Travels  to 
the  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  (London:  D.  N.  Shurry,  1805),  p.  287. 
79Phillips:  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  154.  soHammond:  The  Planter's  Manual, 
p.  68.  81  Frances  A.  Kemble:  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgia  Plantation 
in  1838-1839    (London:   Longman,  Green  and  Co.,  1868),  pp.  206-207. 
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The  Life  of  the  Planters 

Many  of  the  planters  who  owned  several  estates,  dwelt  in 
town  houses  in  Savannah,  Sunbury,  or  Darien,®^  others  lived 
during  the  winter  among  the  live  oaks®^  near  the  rice  fields. 
However,  in  summer  and  early  fall  the  planters  forsook  the 
rice  fields  in  order  to  escape  the  malarial  influences  of  the 
swamps  and  repaired  either  to  the  Northern  States,  the  interior 
upland  country,  or  the  Sea  Islands.®'*  Rarely  was  there  any 
white  man,  other  than  the  overseer,  upon  a  rice  plantation  dur- 
ing the  warmer  months  of  the  year.®^ 

Although  the  estates  were,  in  large  measure,  self-sufficient, 
they  were  little  isolated  from  one  another.®®  The  series  of 
rivers,  sheltered  inlets,  bays,  and  lagoons,  with  which  the  coast 
of  Georgia  is  intersected,  afforded  ample  means  both  for  trans- 
portation of  crops  and  for  communication  between  estates.®^ 

Although  the  region  was  sparsely  occupied  by  whites,  the 
planters  engaged  in  frequent  social  recreation.  They  were 
famed  for  their  hospitality.    Their  houses,   generally  on  one 


82J.  T.  Trowbridge:  The  South  (Hartford,  Connecticut:  L.  Stebbins,  1866) ,  p.  509; 
Jones:  History  of  Georgia,  II.  p.  23;  Smith:  Story  of  Georgia,  i).  214:.  ssTheseoaks, 
which  grew  in  a  narrow  beh  of  yellow  sandy  soil  stretching  from  the  Savannah 
to  the  St.  Mary's,  afforded  an  attractive  and  delightful  setting  for  the  plantation 
home;  for  they  are  by  far  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  the  coast 
of  Georgia.  On  the  ends  of  branches  of  the  of  these  grow  large  tufts  of  mistle- 
toe; while,  invariably,  the  boughs  of  all  exhibit  streamers  of  gray,  pendulous 
moss,  often  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long  (Georgia,  Historical  and  Industrial,  p.  166). 
s^Charles  Lyell:  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  I,  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1849),  p.  319. 

ssFrederic  L.  Olmstead:  A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  II  (New  York: 
Dix  and  Edwards,  1856).  At  first  the  planters  lived  near  the  rice  fields  through- 
out the  year.  However,  they  were  more  susceptible  to  malaria  than  the  recently 
imported  Africans.  They,  therefore,  began  to  resort  to  "pine  land"  villages  which 
were  within  one  or  two  hours  riding  distance  from  their  plantations  (Phillips: 
American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  91).  These  summer  retreats  developed  into  the  little 
towns  of  Jonesville,  Dorchester,  Flemington,  Riceborough,  Woodbine,  etc.  (see 
fig  2;  Josephine  D.  Martin:  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  II,  p.  328). 

8  6R.  B.  Flanders:  Plantation  Slavery  in  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1933),  p.  48.  "The  majority  of  the  plantations  had  their 
hogs,  fowls,  and  perhaps  goats;  produce  such  as  peas,  potatoes,  corn  and  rice 
made  these  establishments  largely  self-sustaining.  Fish  and  wild  game  were 
abundant  and  served  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  diet,  while  rice  birds,  which 
descended  upon  the  fields  when  the  grain  was  'in  the  milk'  furnished  luscious 
morsels  during  their  season  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  the  use  of  other 
meat  unnecessary." 

87Morse:  The  American  Geographer,  p.  446;  Slow,  unhurried  transportation  of 
cargoes  presented  no  problem.  Rafts  or  barges  could  be  floated  many  miles 
either  up  or  down  streams,  without  either  sails  or  oars,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
strong  ebb  and  flow  of  .the  tides  at  the  proper  time  (Phillips:  American  Negro 
Slavery,  p.  96) . 
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story  with  wide  roomy  halls,°°  were  always  open  to  guests. 
After  a  morning  of  leisure,  the  planters  would  meet  at  their 
club  house  to  play  at  quoits  and  billiards  or  to  arrange  a  deer 
hunt  or  fishing  excursion. ®°  Though  pleasure  loving,  there  were 
among  these  planters  men  of  broad  culture  and  refinement.®' 
Invariably,  however,  all  were  intent  upon  building  up  the  for- 
tunes of  their  families.*^    In  terms  of  this  latter  consideration, 

their  worries  should  have  been  few  for:  (1)  their's  was  a  near 
monoply  in  the  production  of  rice  and  Sea  Island  cotton,  (2)  the 
constant  demand  for  these  staples  caused  them  to  have  unbound- 
ed credit  with  their  factors,  (3)  there  was  annually  a  great  and 
sure  increase  in  their  slaves.  Although  the  planters  were  Demo- 
crats in  their  political  faith,  in  reality,  they  were  feudal  lords 
in  feeling  and  manner. 


ssCharles  J.  Latrobe:  The  Rambler  in  North  America,  II,  (London:  R.  B.  Seeley 
and  W.  Burnside,  1836),  p.  12;  Charles  Mackay:  Life  and  Liberty  in  America, 
II,  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1859),  pp.  216-217:  "From  the  deck  we 
could  look  over  a  large  expanse  of  country,  studded  with  cotton  fields,  and  with 
the  white  mansions  of  the  planters  .  .  .  Many  of  the  planters'  houses  which  we 
passed  were  large  and  commodious,  and  surrounded  by  groves  of  oak,  cedar, 
and  magnolia,  giving  the  place  the  leafy  attractions  of  an  English  Midsummer 
all  through  the  winter." 

ssKnight:  Landmarks,  I,  pp.  610-611.  SOFrances  Butler  Leigh:  Ten  Years  on 
a  Georgia  Plantation  Since  the  War  (London:  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  1883),  p.  275. 
91  Margaret  H.  Hall:  Letters  of  Mrs.  Basis  Hall  1827-1828  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1931),  p.  252.     92Smith:  Story  of  Georgia,  p.  305. 
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A  Consideration  of 

Selected  Principles  of  Leadership 

In  School  and  Community  Relations 

By  Wilton  C.  Scott 

Understanding  is  the  foundation  of  all  progress.  Before 
any  advancement  may  be  expected  toward  meeting  common 
objectives,  people  must  first  become  acquainted.  Our  purpose 
in  community  relations  is  one  of  highest  dedications  in  the  field 
of  education — the  building  of  understanding  and  good-will  on 
the  part  of  education  and  its  multitude  of  constituents. 

Actually,  the  essentials  of  community  relations  are  the 
essentials  of  good  human  relations.  Good  human  relations  are 
based  upon  understanding  and  mutual  confidence,  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  others,  a  willingness  to  make  and  abide  by  group 
decision,  and  sensivity  for  the  concern  of  other  people. 

This  means  that  every  community  relations  program  must 
be  honest  in  interest  and  execution,  comprehensive  in  character, 
and  continuous  in  application.  The  heart  of  the  program  lies 
in  its  honestly  of  purpose,  its  attitudes  of  service  and  its  sensi- 
tivity of  the  problems  which  concern  the  public. 

1.  Understanding  and  support  of  education  rests  upon  full 
recognition  of  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  schools.  To  the 
man  in  the  street,  the  scope  and  services  of  the  schools  may  not 
be  clear.  Without  having  our  constituents  aware  of  the  purpose 
and  the  offerings  of  education,  there  can  be  no  appreciable 
change  in  public  attitudes  towards  improvement  of  existing  edu- 
cational institutions.' 

Positive  understanding  should  be  based  upon  those  ele- 
ments which  are  most  important  to  the  people  of  the  community 
and  to  the  schools  which  they  serve.  Such  basic  consideration 
must  be  defined  and  emphasized  in  all  public  relations.  They 
are  guideposts  around  which  to  build  the  public  relations  pro- 


a.  Education  can  do  more  than  any  other  institution  in 
our  society  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  free  way 
of  life. 


'Benjamin  Fine,  Educational  Publicity,  pp.  100  210. 
2Edward  G.  Olsen,  School  and  Community,  pp.  89-150 
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b.  Education  through  its  services  and  progress,  should 
contribute  immeasurably  to  the  well-being  of  all  the 
people  and  the  community. 

c.  The  public  deserves  to  know  the  purposes  and  accom- 
plishments of  its  schools,  and  the  improvements  which 
must  be  made  if  schools  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  decade  ahead. 

d.  Continued  emphasis  in  education  must  be  placed  upon 
the  development  of  individual  students  into  young  men 
and  women  of  outstanding  quality  by  every  moral, 
educational,  civic  and  professional  standard. 

2.  A  sound  program  of  community  relations  folloivs  clear 
and  specific  policies  and  principles.  It  should  be  recognized 
at  all  times  that  community  relations  is  a  two-way  process. 
First,  there  is  school  and  second,  there  is  the  public.  The 
problem  becomes  one  of  developing  and  acquaintanceship  with 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  other  person,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  this  understanding  working  jointly  toward  the 
development  of  next  steps  in  the  course  of  action.^ 

Community  relations,  therefore,  is  continuous.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  developing  communication.  It  emphasizes  coopera- 
tion on  all  common  problems.  It  is  the  solicitation  of  advance 
and  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  the  making  of  improve- 
ments therefrom.  It  is  working  together  on  behalf  of  the  youth 
and  the  people  of  the  community. 

3.  Schools  must  deal  with  many  groups  in  planning  and 
conducting  community  relations  activities.  All  community  re- 
lations must  carry  the  personal  touch.  Unless  the  person  who 
is  reached  by  the  program  has  the  feeling  that  he  is  being  dealt 
with  directly,  the  contact  loses  all  of  its  effectiveness. 

Especially  important  is  the  realization  that  the  community 
relations  program  deals  with  many  publics  and  that  specific  re- 
quirements in  approach,  information,  and  attitude  will  be  neces- 
sary for  each  public.'* 

4.  The  comprehensive  program  of  community  relations  will 
include  many  specific  provisions,  organized  into  a  formal  plan 
of  action.  There  is  no  magic  in  public  relations.  Rather,  suc- 
cess of  the  program  will  rest  largely  upon  how  the  various  tech- 


aParmenter  and  Crosby,  Public  Relations  Primer,  p.  100 
^Edward  G.  Olsen,  School  and  Community  Programs,  pp.  42-97 
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niques  are  planned,  organized  and  developed.  In  developing 
the  specifications  of  the  community  relations  program,  it  should 
be    recognized   that   there    are   many    opportunities    for    such 


a.  Meeting  student  needs  through  instruction  and  personal 
services.  A  satisfied  student  is  the  best  public  rela- 
tions agent  any  school  can  have.  A  definite  statement 
of  purpose  should  guide  development  of  the  entire  in- 
structional program.  Many  specific  activities  may  be 
utilized:  get-acquainted  week,  reports  to  students,  guid- 
ance and  counselling,  etc. 

b.  Meeting  professional  and  community  needs  through  the 

school.  School  officials  and  faculty  members  through 
their  contributions  to  the  community  are  excellent  am- 
bassadors of  good-will.  Specific  services  include  the 
curriculum,  pre-service  and  in-service  programs,  adult 
education,  advisory  and  consultative  services  to  the 
professional  and  community  organizations. 

c.  Effective  cooperation  within  and  throughout  the  edu- 
cational structure.  A  house  united  is  the  best  defense 
any  organization  can  have.  Best  thinking  must  be  ap- 
plied to  develop  this  unit  of  purpose  within  all  mem- 
bers of  the  institution;  good  possibilities;  working  on 
joint  committees;  stating  clearly  the  problems  of  mu- 
tual interest;  developing  specific  plans  in  areas  of 
work;  recognizing  work  well  done;  sharing  of  staff 
facilities. 

d.  Sharing  in  projects  and  activities  of  community  and 
regional  organizations.  Staff  should  know  and  be 
known  by  other  leaders  in  the  school  community,  and 
throughout  the  region  served  by  the  school.  The  in- 
stitution should  be  represented  actively  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber in  every  organized  fraternal,  civic  and  religious 
body  in  the  community.  If  the  school  would  go  more 
than  half  way  in  helping  make  both  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  region  better,  then,  the  public  will  re- 
turn their  cooperation  many  times  over. 

e.  Developing  understanding  through  participation  in 
group  meetings.  The  story  of  a  school  can  be  told  ef- 
fectively to  all  organized  groups  and  bodies.  Staff 
members,  parents,  and  students  jointly  should  share  in 


SAAASA  Yearbook,  Public  Relations  for  American  Schools,  pp.  40-280 
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such  presentations.  Possibilities  include:  the  speakers' 
bureau,  speeches,  conference  leadership,  workshops, 
institutes,  etc. 

Developing  understanding  through  public  exercises. 
Occasions  when  people  are  invited  to  share  campus 
exercises  offer  excellent  public  relations  opportunities. 
These  may  be  considered:  dedications,  homecoming, 
honorary  degrees,  visitation  days,  forums,  national 
and  state  commemorative  observances,  such  as  Con- 
servation and  American  Education  Week,  historical  an- 
niversies. 

Developing  understanding  through  press,  radio,  movies, 
television.  The  more  frequent  and  pleasant  the  con- 
tacts with  the  general  public,  the  more  sound  the  at- 
titudes which  are  created.  These  relationships  should 
be  cultivated  and  used  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
News  releases  and  presentations  over  press,  radio,  and 
cinema  offer  excellent  means  of  communicating  with 
patrons. 

Utilizing  the  interest  and  resources  of  the  student  body 
in  the  program  of  interpretation.  Student  activities 
should  be  considered  among  the  most  effective  means 
of  community  relations.  These  rank  high  as  success- 
ful media:  student  publications,  scholastic  progress, 
concerts,  plays,  arts  and  crafts,  exhibitions,  deputa- 
tions groups,  athletics. 

Working  with  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Relations  with  representatives  of  the  people  must 
be  based  upon  a  sincerity  of  purpose  and  factual 
analysis  of  needs.  In  a  public  institution  the  govern- 
ing board  and  the  legislature  develop  basic  policies. 
Consideration  must  be  given  to  relations  in  these 
groups:  representatives  in  the  legislature;  officers  in 
the  state,  county  and  city  government;  leaders  in  the 
various  professional  and  regional  associations;  busi- 
ness, religious  and  civic  leaders.®  Defense  and  popu- 
lation growth  have  resulted  in  heavier  loads  of  tax- 
ation. This  condition  affects  directly  the  financing 
of  all  public  institutions.  The  public  relations  pro- 
gram must  be  concerned  with  two  basic  approaches:  re- 
lations with  the  people,  who,  through  being  informed 


sWm.  Yeager,  Home-School-Community  Relations,  pp.  120-440. 
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are  willing  to  vote  bond  issues  and  special  levies  for 
educational  purposes;  working  with  legislators  so  that 
through  their  first  hand  knowledge  of  needs  of  edu- 
cation they  will  grant  sufficient  appropriation  to  make 
possible  these  services.  Definite  techniques  apply  in 
this  field  of  service  and  should  be  the  basis  upon  which 
such  understandings  are  developed. 

j.  Planning  as  a  basis  for  understanding  and  action.  The 
effective  public  relations  program  does  not  just  hap- 
pen. The  conscious  effort  of  the  entire  staff,  coor- 
dinated under  skilled  leadership,  provides  the  founda- 
tion of  progress.  Planning  community  relations  should 
be  considered  in  the  same  careful  manner  that  the  plan- 
ning of  all  other  parts  of  the  program  is  considered. 
Since  the  public  program  can  only  be  as  strong  as  the 
leadership  provided  it,  it  is  important  that  specific 
attention  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  individual  who 
directs  the  program  in  the  individual  system  or  school. 
The  basic  essential  in  a  successful  community  relations 
program  then,  is  the  one  chosen  to  direct  it.  This 
person  should  be  one  who  possesses  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  and  program  of  education,  be 
well  versed  in  the  needs  of  the  communities  served 
by  the  school  or  school  system,  and  be  acquainted 
with  many  friends  and  patrons  of  the  school. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  or  principal  as  well  as 
his  public  relations  assistants  will  find  inspiration  and  practical 
assistance  gained  through  his  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  professional  organizations  in  the  field  of  public  relations. 
Particularly  helpful  will  be  the  sharing  with  leaders  in  the  field 
of  business  and  industry,  those  tested  techniques  which  are 
utilized  to  advantage  in  developing  acceptance  of  commercial 
materials.  Business  and  industrial  psychology  again,  are  rich 
in  examples  of  successful  techniques.^ 

Immediate  needs  should  be  emphasized  in  public  relations, 
at  the  same  time  each  step  taken  in  answer  to  a  current  problem 
should  contribute  to  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  long  range 
action  program.  This  will  focus  attention  upon  the  many  spe- 
cific issues  and  techniques  in  the  broad  area  of  developing  un- 
derstanding and  support  for  education.  This  process,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  people,  is  a  complicated  process. 
Success  in  all  work  will  depend  upon  how  skillful  educational 


7AASA  Yearbook,  American  School  Superintendents,  pp.  50-225 
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and  community  leaders  are  in  handling  the  various  tools  of 
their  trade,  the  techniques  and  media  of  public  relations. 

Public  relations  is,  in  a  way,  everybody's  job.  The  school 
public  relations  people  have  underlined  the  important  conceprt 
that  public  relations  will  be  carried  on  not  just  when  everyone 
connected  with  the  school  is  aware  that  everything  he  says  and 
does  has  public  relations  implications,  or  even  when  he  speaks 
and  acts  in  the  interest  of  good  public  relations.  This  will 
come  when  all  the  diverse  elements  of  the  school  students,  facul- 
ty, non-academic  employees,  administration,  board  and  parents 
are  welded  together  into  a  community  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word.  It  involves  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  unity;  in  no  way  does  this  imply  uniformity  of  thought  or 
action  which  springs  primarily  from  three  conditions:  (1)  well 
developed  and  regularly  exercised  channels  of  communication 
between  the  various  elements  of  the  school,  (2)  careful  attention 
to  democratic  participation  of  these  elements  whenever  their 
interests  are  involved,  and  (3)  inspired  and  respected  leader- 
ship by  superintendents,  principals,  and  other  persons  in  po- 
sitions of  authority.  When  a  real  academic  community  of  this 
kind  exists,  it  can  be  mobilized  impressively  to  help  meet  both 
the  immediate  and  long-range  problems  of  the  school.  As  such 
problems  are  met  school  by  school,  education  everywhere  is 
strengthened  and  thus  enabled  to  meet  far  more  effectively  the 
heavy  responsibilities  laid  upon  it  today. 
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Factors  Associated  With 

The  Attitudes  of  Prospective 
Male  Graduates 

Of  Negro  Colleges  in  1954  Toward 
Entering  a  Seminary 

By  Andrew  J .  Hargrett 

In  view  of  the  general  upsurge  of  interest  in  national  and 
world  affairs,  and  the  increasing  emphasis  being  placed  on 
religion  in  current  literature,  it  seems  that  a  study  of  this 
nature  might  be  significant.  Consequently,  a  research  study, 
based  on  the  questionnaire  and  interview  techniques,  was  de- 
veloped. The  study  herein  reported  was  designed  primarily 
to  ascertain:  (a)  the  factors  that  appear  to  influence  the  de- 
cisions of  1954  Negro  male  prospective  graduates  of  Negro 
colleges  to  study,  or  not  to  study,  for  the  ministry;  (b)  the 
correlation  of  these  factors  with  geographic  factors  and  de- 
nominational influences;  and  (c)  the  possible  implications  of 
the  findings. 

In  designing  this  study  the  investigator  assumed  that:  (a) 
it  is  possible  to  discover,  by  using  reliable  research  instruments 
and  techniques,  why  so  few  Negro  college  men  enter  seminaries 
and  schools  of  religion;  (b)  certain  cultural  factors  vary  with 
other  cultural  factors  because  there  is  relationship  between  the 
two  and  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  affinity  of  such  cultural 
factors;  and  (c)  it  is  possible  to  discover  certain  useful  impli- 
cations of  the  findings  of  this  study. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  officials  of  seventy-one 
Negro  colleges  on  November  23,  1953,  and  by  February  16, 
1954,  347  questionnaires  were  processed  and  returned  from 
thirty-one  colleges  and  universities — private,  church  and  state 
schools — located  in  nineteen  states.  Furthermore,  personal  in- 
terviews were  conducted  with  student  leaders,  during  the 
period  of  December  7,  1953  through  December  14,  1953,  at 
nineteen  colleges  in  ten  states:  Albany  State  College  (Georgia), 
Allen  University  (South  Carolina),  Arkansas  Baptist  College 
(Arkansas),  Benedict  College  (South  Carolina),  Bishop  Col- 
lege (Texas),  Clark  College  (Georgia),  Edward  Waters  Col- 
lege (Florida),  Fisk  University  (Tennessee),  Florida  A.  and  M. 
University   (Florida),   Grambling  College   (Louisiana),  Jack- 
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son  College  (Mississippi),  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  (North 
Carolina),  Morehouse  College  (Georgia),  Philander  Smith  Col- 
lege (Arkansas),  Savannah  State  College  (Georgia),  Talladega 
College  (Alabama),  Tennessee  A.  and  I.  University  (Tennes- 
see), Tougaloo  College  (Mississippi),  and  Wiley  College  (Tex- 
as). 

According  to  the  conclusive  data  from  100  interviews  and 
347  processed  and  returned  questionnaires,  Negro  College  men 
are  confused  about  the  "call"  to  the  ministry.  Fifty-four  per 
cent  of  the  same  100  interviews  and  sixty-four  per  cent  of 
the  347  questionnaires  revealed  that  this  confusion  about  the 
"call"  serves  as  a  deterrent  factor  discouraging  many  young 
men  from  entering  a  seminary. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  100  interviews  revealed  that  the  spirit 
of  the  culture  is  favorable  toward  college  men  who  aspire  to 
the  ministry.  Decisive  findings,  based  upon  the  100  inter- 
views, which  further  support  the  above  statement  are:  (a)  col- 
lege women  are  willing  to  socialize  with,  and  marry,  men  who 
aspire  to  the  ministry,  other  things  being  equal;  (b)  parents 
are  willing  to  render  support  of  morale  to  their  sons  who  plan 
the  ministry  as  a  career;  and  (c)  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  100 
student  leaders  think  that  the  ministry  compares  favorably  in 
respect  and  dignity  with  other  professions. 

Two  factors  which  tend  to  accentuate  a  favorable  "Weltan- 
schauung" for  prospective  seminarians  are  close  association 
with  the  church  and  nativity  of  a  small  city.  Twenty-seven  of 
the  thirty-one  prospective  seminarians  discovered  by  this  study 
had  held  positions  in  their  respective  churches.  Twenty  of  the 
thirty-one  prospective  seminarians  are  natives  of  cities  with 
populations  of  10,000  or  fewer  persons. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  students  returning  completed 
questionnaires  who  are  natives  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
are  prospected  seminarians.  Comparing  this  with  other  areas, 
the  following  are  discovered;  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  persons  completing 
questionnaires  are  prospective  seminarians;  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  students  completing  questionnaires  are  prospective 
seminarians,  and  the  same  latter  figure  applies  to  students  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  while 
four  per  cent  of  the  students  answering  questionnaires  from 
Florida,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  prospective  seminarians. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  prospective  male  college 
graduates  returning  acceptable  questionnaires  are  natives  of 
large  cities. 
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According  to  the  findings  of  this  study  these  are  preclusive 
factors  for  prospective  seminarians,  ranked  in  order  of  their 
frequency;  (a)  confusion  about  the  "call";  (b)  social  restric- 
tion of  the  lives  of  ministers;  (c)  unimpressive  in-service  min- 
isters; (d)  omission  of  the  ministry  in  vocational  counselling 
done  by  college  personnel  workers;  (e)  low  salaries  of  in- 
service  ministers;  and  (f)  poor  publicity  on  the  part  of  the 
seminaries. 

Attempts  were  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
clusive factors  listed  in  the  above  paragraph  are  associated 
with  various  denominations,  sizes  of  cities,  and/or  the  native 
states  of  those  persons  returning  questionnaires. 

Table  I  reveals  that  the  previously  listed  factors  are  re- 
lated to  denominational  affiliation.  According  to  the  data  of 
the  above  mentioned  table,  students  of  the  Catholic  church 
are  the  most  confused  denominational  group  about  the 
"call,"  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  students  having  ex- 
pressed this  concern.  The  Episcopalian  students  are  less  con- 
fused than  any  other  denominational  group  about  the  "call." 
The  Catholic  students,  whose  clergy  must  vow  to  celibacy,  are 
more  concerned  about  social  restrictions  of  ministers  than  any 
other  religious  aggregation.  For  the  Episcopalians  who  tend 
to  be  liberal  with  their  demands  on  the  clergy,  none  listed  this 
as  a  prohibitive  factor.  The  Methodist  with  high  denominational 
assessments  and  consequently  many  poorly  paid  clergymen,  and 
the  Episcopalians  who,  as  far  as  Negroes  are  concerned,  have 
in  their  membership  many  well  trained  and  well  paid  profes- 
sional people  have  more  student  members  who  are  concerned 
about  unimpressive  ministers  than  any  other  denomination.  The 
Baptists  who  stress  the  "calling"  more  than  training,  and  con- 
sequently have  many  untrained  ministers,  rank  a  close  third. 
Catholic  students  are  less  concerned  than  other  denominational 
groups  about  unimpressive  ministers. 

The  Episcopalians  with  few  colleges  among  Negroes  that 
are  supported  by  their  denomination  or  with  Episcopal  heritages 
have  more  students  than  any  other  denomination  feeling  the 
need  of  advice  of  college  counselors  on  the  ministry.  The 
Baptists  with  many  colleges  but  an  insistence  for  a  "called" 
ministry,  hence  very  likely  creating  much  confusion,  are  second 
to  the  Episcopalians  while  the  Methodists  with  many  schools 
and  generally  a  reasonably  liberal  theology  are  least  of  all 
concerned  about  a  need  for  this  type  of  counseling  The  num- 
ber of  Catholics  who  believe  there  is  a  need  for  counseling 
by  college  personnel  workers  about  the  ministry  is  large.    This 
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may  be  due  to  few  Negro  Catholics  who  study  in  Catholic  col- 
leges. State  colleges  for  Negroes,  although  nonsectarian,  reflect 
a  Protestant  culture. 

Table  I,  also  reveals  that  the  Methodist  students,  whose 
denomination  puts  stress  upon  trained  ministers  but  offer  no 
connectional  guarantee  of  salaries  for  pastors  in  all-Negro 
bodies,  are  more  concerned  than  any  other  group  about  poor 
pay  of  ministers  as  a  deterrence  to  entering  a  seminary.  Epis- 
copalians with  a  connectional  guarantee  for  clergymen  do  not 
worry  at  all  about  poor  pay.  The  Baptist  with  a  large  number 
of  small  rural  congregations  and  no  connectional  salary  guaran- 
tees for  pastors  are  next  to  the  Methodist  with  number  of  stu- 
dents having  solicitude  about  this  factor.  The  Catholics  whose 
clergy  is  almost  out  of  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  have 
produced  but  few  students  who  are  apprehensively  concerned 
about  the  compensation  of  ministers. 

More  analysis  of  table  I  reveals  further  that  Catholic 
students  are  more  apprehensive  than  other  denominational 
groups  about  publicity  of  seminaries.  The  Methodist  students 
are  second,  and  the  Baptist  students  are  third.  The  Episco- 
palian students  do  not  concern  themselves  at  all  about  this 
factor. 

Table  II  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  persistent  factors  which  are  associated  with 
election  not  to  enter  a  seminary  are  related  to  the  sizes  of  the 
cities  of  which  the  subject  are  natives.  This  table  reveals  that 
there  is  a  decrease  in  confusion  about  the  "call"  associated 
with  an  increase  in  the  sizes  of  the  cities  of  nativity.  This  de- 
crease continues  until  the  cities  of  the  10,000  population  size 
is  reached.  This  is  quite  likely  to  be  due  to  a  positive  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  training  of  the  pastors  with  the  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  cities.  However,  when  cities  of  25,000  popu- 
lation classes  are  studied,  store  front  churches,  sects  and  cults 
are  found  to  be  factors  in  Negro  life  and  the  data  of  this  study 
implies  that  the  confusion  about  the  "call"  increases  with  the 
increase  of  size  of  cities  about  the  25,000  population  class. 
In  the  larger  cities,  class  consciousness  is  stronger.  In  the 
metropolitan  size  city — 100,000  and  up  in  population — the 
store  front  members  are  less  likely  to  get  to  college  consequently 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  college  persons  who 
are  confused  about  the  "call." 

The  rural  community  has  fewer  temptations  to  vice  than  the 
large  urban  centers  and  the  rural  Negro  pastor  seldom  lives 
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in  the  community  of  his  pastorate.  Hence  in  the  rural  com- 
munities there  is  less  apprehension  about  social  restriction 
of  ministers  than  in  any  other  size  community.  When  the  town 
size — 2,500-5,000  in  population  is  examined,  living  is  found 
to  be  a  community  affair  with  each  life.  Social  pressure  is 
great  and  adherence  to  mores  is  very  exacting.  In  the  town, 
college  men  are  more  solicituous  about  social  restriction  of 
ministers  than  students  of  any  other  size  city.  Concern  about 
this  factor  decreases  among  college  men  of  large  cities  with 
the  size  of  the  cities  of  nativity  appearing  to  be  related  to  the 
apprehension. 

Table  II  further  reveals  that  in  the  rural  community  where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  untrained  pastors,  the  in-service 
ministers  are  unimpressive  to  college  men.  As  the  size  of  the 
cities  examined  increases  in  population  the  number  of  trained 
pastors  and  the  amount  of  that  training  increases,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  data  of  this  study,  correlated  with  this  increase 
is  an  increase  of  favorable  impression  that  in-service  ministers 
make  upon  college  men.  However,  in  the  10,000  and  25,000 
population  size  class  of  city  cultists  and  store-fronters  find  a 
niche  in  Negro  culture  and  at  this  point  the  in-service  ministers 
lose  much  of  their  popularity.  The  sag  in  population  is  offset 
as  the  size  of  the  cities  increase.  When  250,000  and  up  popula- 
tion class  cities  are  studied,  it  is  found  that  ministers,  as  pro- 
fessional workers,  must  compete  with  bankers,  college  presi- 
dents, real  estate  brokers  and  other  well  trained  and  well  paid 
professional  and  business  men.  Unimpressive  ministers  in  this 
size  city  are  more  of  a  deterent  factor  among  college  men  who 
would  otherwise  study  in  seminaries. 

By  further  analyzing  the  data  in  table  II  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  difference  between  rural  college  men  and  the 
small  town  student  with  concern  for  need  in  college  counseling. 
When  the  percentages  of  students  from  various  size  cities  are 
compared  a  need  for  a  study  of  the  task  that  the  personnel  work- 
ers are  attempting  to  do  manifests  itself .  Who  needs  counseling? 
What  do  students  from  various  cities  need?  What  is  being 
done  to  rectify  any  faults  found  when  the  answers  to  the  first 
two  questions  are  known? 

When  the  item  of  poor  pay  is  correlated  with  the  size  of 
cities,  table  II  reveals  that  in  middle  size  cities  where  ministers 
are  expected  to  live  on  their  salaries  but  church  income  is  likely 
to  be  meager,  this  factor  is  the  strongest  as  a  prohibitive  factor 
among  men  who  otherwise  would  enter  a  seminary.     There  is 
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one  exception  to  the  rule.    The  students  from  the  city  of  10,000 
to  25,000  population  class  find  this  less  of  a  deterrent  factor. 

Finally  table  II  reveals  that  the  publicity  of  seminaries 
have  been  most  effective  among  certain  young  men  and  have 
excluded  others.  This  exclusion  is  not  likely  to  be  deliberate. 
A  collate  of  percentages  reveals  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  students  that  are  natives  of  the  50,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion size  cities  believe  publicity  on  part  of  the  seminaries  is 
needed,  whereas,  only  six  per  cent  of  the  students  of  some 
other  size  cities  think  that  this  is  a  need.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  publicity  of  seminaries  among  college  students  from  large 
cities  is  needed.  Statistics  elsewhere  in  this  study  reveal  that 
the  majority  of  the  college  graduates  will  come  from  the  large 
cities  in  1954. 

Lastly  table  III  was  analyzed.  This  table  reveals  that  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina  are  the  cradle  of  the  confusion  about 
the  "call."  This  was  implied  by  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the 
347  college  students  making  returns  of  questionnaires.  This 
is  possibly  due  to  the  large  number  of  small  cities  and  rural 
communities — also  cradles  of  confusion  about  the  "call."  Stu- 
dents who  are  natives  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  have  less  confusion  about  the  "call" 
than  those  of  other  states.  Another  examination  of  table  III 
reveals  that  students  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  lead  all 
other  students  in  believing  social  restriction  of  ministers  is  a 
deterrent  factor  for  prospective  seminarians.  Seventy-two  per 
cent  of  the  students  from  these  states  returning  questionnaires 
made  this  implication:  More  students  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  than  from  other  states  find  in-service  ministers  un- 
impressive. These  same  students  lead  in  the  number  who  make 
the  charges  against  college  counselors,  that  counseling  about 
the  ministry  is  needed  in  colleges,  in  apprehension  about  poor 
pay  of  ministers,  and  in  feeling  that  seminries  are  doing  a  poor 
job  of  publicity. 

In  spite  of  charges  which  seem  to  be  predominant  among 
college  students  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  these  states 
lead  in  producing  prospective  seminarians.  There  is  undoubted- 
ly a  factor  associated  with  the  choice  to  enter  the  ministry  which 
is  more  insistent  than  external  cultural  and  social  factors. 

The  conclusion  of  this  study  is  stated  in  the  following 
statements : 

1.  College  men  are  most  likely  to  enter  a  seminary  if  they 
have  held  positions  in  church. 
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2.  The  majority  of  the  Negro  seminarians  will  come  from 
the  smaller  cities  but  the  majority  of  the  college  graduates  are 
natives  of  large  cities.  This  is  a  factor  on  which  there  is  need 
for  assiduous  work. 

3.  Confusion  about  the  "call"  is  the  strongest  deterrent 
factor  discouraging  young  Negro  college  men  from  entering 
a  seminary.  The  strength  of  this  factor  is  so  extensive  and  in- 
tensive that  it  warrants  the  same  assiduous  work  as  that  of 
statement  two. 

4.  Other  important  factors  which  discourage  Negro  college 
men  from  entering  seminaries  are  social  restrictions,  unim- 
pessive  in-service  ministers,  failures  of  college  counselors  and 
poor  publicity  on  the  part  of  seminaries. 

5.  The  deterrent  factors  vary  in  intensity  according  to 
denominational  backgrounds,  size  of  cities,  and  the  geographic 
regions. 

6.  There  is  another  factor,  or  other  factors,  related  to  the 
choice  to  study  in  a  seminary  which  are  not  social  and  until  this 
factor  is  fully  explained  it  is  difficult  to  make  decisive  state- 
ments of  factors  related  to  such  a  choice. 
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